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For the Companion. | 
NELLY SPICER’S sTORY. 
By M. A. Denison. 

“T almost dread to tell the story,” said Nelly 
Spicer, and she shivered as she spoke, “but you 
know so little of the hardships which some of 
those Western people experience that I’ll try. 

I had been intending for years to visit Cousin 
John Spicer, but had put it off from time to time 
till my sister Carry was married, and she and 
her husband were going so near Edenton, Minn., 
that Iconeluded to accompany them, asI should 
have but fifty miles to go by myself. Cousin 
John’s family consisted of himself, dis wife, two 
grown daughters, a little boy of six and a baby 
some two years old, 

I found them very comfortably situated, living 
ina large, convenient house, whose only merit 
was that it was large and convenient. There 
were but few small rooms, and, in fact, the build- 
ing had been used for a hotel some years previ- 
eus. I was delighted with its dimensions, de- 
lighted with the great wood fires and the plain, 
useful character of all the surroundings, furni- 
ture included. 

My Cousin John’s wife was a little delicate 
creature, made quite an idol of by her two grown | 
daughters, each of them a head and a half taller | 
than her mother. How they petted her! I had 
never seen any thing like it. More than half | 
the care of the household was taken off her 
shoulders, and the girls were never so delighted | 
as when they saw her seated in the great arm- | 
chair, with her sewing in her hands, or playing | 
comfortably with the little ones while they did 
the work. 

Sarah and Anne were buxom girls—Sarah was 
eighteen and Anne sixteen. Both were hand- 
some and intelligent, and their society was 
sought by all the best people for miles around. 

The house was by itself, no other habitation 
within half a mile, and yet it did not seem lone- 
ly. The neighbors called often; sometimes the | 
older ones brought their knitting, as they used 
to do in the good old times in New England. 
The ordinary exclamation at such periods was, 
“Well, now, I thought I’d come over and visit 
a little!” 

Isoon became accustomed to the ways of. the 
people, and enjoyed their work and their play. 
Sometimes five or six of the young folks came 
into have a little sport, which meant a dance. 
Caleb Washburn, a good looking young lawyer, 
playéd for them, and although I had been taught 
it was asin to dance, I saw no harm in their 
happy festivities, where the grace of courtesy 
was so freely practiced, and where each seemed 
intent upon pleasing and being pleased. 

One evening we had a more than ordinarily 
delightful entertainment. It was a lovely night, 
thouzh cold, and the moon shone gloriously. I 
had noticed that Anne, who was strangely sensi- 
tive and timid, had not seemed like herself. Her | 
laughter appeared to be foreed, and two or three | 
times she declined to dance, a thing she had 
never done before. She seemed inclined to hover 
near her mother, and her face, which was very 
arch and beautiful, wore an expression that was | 
quite new tome. Once or twice Lasked Sarah 
what was the matter with Anne. 

“Pm sure I don’t know,” was the reply, and 
the girl looked anxious. “Once in a very great | 
while she has such odd fits; she had one just 
before Benny died,” she added, nervously. 

“Who was Benny?” I asked. 

“A neighbor’s son, who was very fond of us 
all, and we were fond of him; he was likea 
brother to us,” was the reply. “He went away 
from here one rhorning and never came back. 
He was found a few days after, and was proba- 
bly killed for his watch and money; nobody ever 
could learn who by.” 

When we retired to rest that night we all| 
three slept in the front parlor-chamber, as they 
called it. I rallied Anne on her silence and ap- 
Parent sadness. 











“I don’t know what has come over me, girls,” 
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she said, “but I feel strangely all the time, just 
as if something was going to happen.” 

“Something is happening all the time,’ said 
Sarah, with an uneasy laugh; “you’re a queer 
girl, Anne.” 

“T know it looked odd, and I tried my best'to 
overcome it,” Anne rejoined. “I pinched my- 
self, and scolded myself, and laughed my loud- 
est, but it wouldn’t do.” 

I was down on my knees warming my hands 
at the great sheet iron air-tight stove, which was 
roaring with the blazing fire within. 

“Why, how very cold it is!’ exclaimed Sarah; 
“it seems as if I should freeze, and this fire is 
always so hot. I tell you what, girls, I'm not 
going to get up and make the fire to-morrow if 
it’s like this. We'll call little Johnny in to do it 
and give him a penny.” 

In the morning the cold had not abated, but 
had, if any thing, increased. The breakfast 
table was drawn up to the fire, and a large 
screen enclosing it gave us the full benefit of 
the heat. 

“I think we shall have a snow flurry to-day,” 
said Cousin John, looking nervously out, “and I 
wanted, particularly, to go over to Baymount.” 

“Must you go, John?” asked his wife, anx- 
iously. 

“Yes, [think I must. In case of a big storm 
I should stay at Stoker’s. Hollo! there’s some- 
body coming.” 

The somebody proved to bea neighbor who 
lived two miles off. His name was Davis, and 
he came on a special mission. His wife had just 
been taken ill, and had sent him directly after 
Mrs. Spicer. 

“She’s very nervous,” he said, with an anxious, 
appealing glance, “‘and she said you promised 
her you’d come whenever she sent for you.” 

“Yes, I did,” said Mrs. Spicer, rising, ‘and as 
pa is going away to be gone all day, it will be 
easier for the girls.” 

“T’ll take you over,” said Cousin John, heart- 
ily, ‘and call for vou on my way home.” 

“Very well, John,” was the quict reply, and 
the neighbor was gone. 

“Mother,” said Anne, a troubled look in her 
eyes, “don’t you go.” 

“But I must go, Anne, dear,” was the reply. 
“I promised, and I know Mary depends upon 
me; I couldn’t desert a friend at such a time.” 

“But couldn’t Sarah or I go?” 

“Nonsense,” said Mrs. Spicer, still in her quiet 
way. “I’ve been there dozens of times and you 
never objected before. Why should you now? 
T shall probably be home to-night; though pos- 
sibly I may stay all nizht, I can’t tell. If I 
shouldn’t be here by six or seven, you will know 
I’m not coming. You won’t have much to do.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Anne, turning round, her 











mouth trembling; “of course we can get along 
well enough, but I don’t want you to go.” | 

“QO, it’s only a whim! My dear child you | 
must not be so nervous. I think you are giving 
way to these fits of depression too much; try | 
and have faith. God holds us all in His hand.” | 
So they went. Anne would go out and tuck the 
buffalo robe round her mother, though she came 
in blue with cold. We all stood at the south 
window looking after them. 

“Pray don’t watch them out of sight,” said 
Anne, half hysterically, as she pulled us away. 

They had not been gone an hour, when it 
commenced to snow. Anne came in the parlor 
with a look of consternation. ‘‘We never thought 
of the wood,” she said, “and I’m afraid father 
will forget it.” 

“How much is there?” asked Sarah. 

“Only a few sticks.” Sarah went out, but 
came in in a moment laughing. 

“Why, there’s almost half a cord,” she said. 

“Tt looks so to her,”’ Anne responded, “but I 
am more experienced. With such fires as we 
have to keep up it won’t last us two days.” 

“Anne, what a croaker you are!” exclaimed 
Sarah, almost indignantly. ‘‘Won’t father be 
home to-morrow?” Anne did not reply, but 
pointed to the window. The snow was falling 
faster than ever, and whirling about curiously, 
as if turned by great gusts of wind. Presently 
the windows rattled and the atmosphere became 
so thick that we could not see the length of the 
house. I was frightened for a moment, but 
Sarah seemed to enjoy it. “It’s only the flurry 
that father predicted,” she said, ‘fit won’t last 
more than an hour. I’m glad mother is housed.” | 

“But if father should be caught in it,” said | 
Anne, breathlessly. 

“It won’t take him long,” Sarah responded; 
“he’s half there by this time; besides, father’s 
used to these things, and old Pic is the steadiest 
and bravest horse in the West Only pray make 
a fire, ’m cold to the heart, and the children 
musn’t stand shivering by the window if it isa | 
fine sizht.” She arranged the screen and made | 
the little ones ensconse themselves before it. I} 
was glad to get to the fire, though the sight of 
the snow was novel enough to draw me to the 
windows often. 

That evening we expected the travellers till | 
eight o’clock. The wind blew a perfect hurri- | 
cane, and Anne, after giving up all hope of sec- 
ing her father and mother, huddled down by the | 
fire with a look of woe which has often haunted | 
me since. We and the children all slept together | 
that night, filling the great stove full of wood, 
but the cold was so intense that nearly half the | 
night was spent in feeding the fire and sitting as | 
near to it as possible, to keep ourselves modcr- 
ately warm. 





| east side of the house. 
; gale, and the gloom of the great room, so 


Such a sight as met our eyes on the following 
morning I hope never to see again. The snow 
had drifted far above our windows down stairs, 
with one exception,—a sheltered window on thé 
The wind blew a steady 


strangely brightened by the blazing fire, was 
something that cannot be described. The chil- 
dren cried for their mother; Anne and Sarah 
moved about with pallid faces—Anne very calm 
but with an unnatural fire in her eyes—Sarah 
sitting down now and then to hide her face in 


| her hands and shed a few tears. 


“God have mercy upon us! When will this 


| end?” cried Anne. “The wood is nearly all gone, 


and we must have a fire, we cannot freeze. 
Nothing but the heaviest hickory will keep us 
warm, and the remainder of the wood is pine. 
What shall we do?” 

What should we do, indeed? All day long we 
looked for the storm to stop, and all day long 
it raged with unabated fury. No one spoke the 
names of Uncle John and his wife save the little 
children, who every now and then would turn 
from their play to cry out for mammy and pap. 
Sarah grew whiter and more silent—Anne made 
frantic efforts to unclose the outer door, but the 
drifts were heavy, the wind was stronger than 
human arms, and she was unsuccessful. We 
brought down two heavy old chests to break into 
firewood; we barricaded the hearth with tables 
and blankets, and sat down close together. The 
children fell asieep. I slept by fits and starts, 
and whenever I awoke there were Anne’s cold 
eyes looking into the fire. It did not seem that 
she had moved once, but kept that strange, 
stony glance fixed upon the flames. 

Of the awful time that ensued I can searcely 
speak; suffice it to say that every thing that 
could be broken up that day was given to feed 
the fire; that the storm still raged; that a day 
dawned upon us in which we expected to freeze 
to death before night; that food gave out; that 
despair set in; that a neighbor found us insensi- 
ble, the dear little babe frozen to death, alas! 
and that it was with the greatest difficulty any 
of us were saved. 

Twenty-four hours from that time John came 
home, but he came alone. The mother and the 
little babe had met in heaven durihg that awful 
time. Mrs. Spicer, early on the following morn- 
ing after the day she had left us, had attempted 
to return on horseback. She must have fallen 
from his back chilled by the storm and lost, for 
the horse returned riderless to the house that 
same night. She was found not many days 
after, with a sweet smile on her frozen face. 
Since that time I have never wished to winter im 
Minnesota.” 

“And what became of Anne?” asked a listener. 

“After weeks of suffering she recovered, and 
finally prevailed upon her father to sell his 
property and go farther North, which he did. 
Ever since she has been his housekeeper, and 
her face has never lost its look of sorrow.” 


— “ee —_ 


THE GOOD OF A WOODEN LEG. 


The sight of one-legged soldiers holding civil 
offices and places of public trust is no unfamiliar 
one to us, but few are apt to reflect much on the 
moral effect of a wooden leg. A writerin the 
Chicago Standard makes some happy remarks 
on the subject: 

Some people meet with fortunate misfortunes. 


| The loss of a leg may be a blessing undisguised. 


In more than one instance it has been, To-day 
I met ona shoemaker’s bench a young man who, 
it is likely, escaped being a loafer and a vaga- 
bond by losing a leg. He was a wild, vicious 
lad up to sixteen years of age, and refused to 
learn a trade, or do any kind of work. He spent 
much of his time at a railroad station, telling 
obscene stories, indulging in profanity, and 
stealing short rides as the trains passed. At 
length the ears took off a lower limb, and he 
could run no more. While his wound was heal- 
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ing he had time to reflect, and “came to himself.” 
He apprenticed himself to a shoemaker, is now 
twenty, and a journeyman, spending ten full 
hours a day at the bench. 

“Jim »” said a fellow-workman who 
had known him from childhood, “Jim 
would never have been a shoemaker or a me- 
chanic of any kind, had he not lost his leg.” 

What seemed to be his great misfortune proved 
to be a real blessing. He who might, some day, 
end his life with a cord round his neck, has be- 
come a respectable cord wainer. 











For the Companion. 
A FAIR EXCHANGE NO ROBBERY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

An elderly negro woman stood at the door of 
her little cabin, feeding a turkey with dough 
from a tin basin. 

Another woman of about the same age and 
color, with a basket on her head, approached the 
cabin. 

“Well, Prissy, how does you find yourself dis 
evenin’ ?” said she, pausing opposite the door. 

“Lors, Viny! dat you?” answered Prissy, com- 
ing out to the gate. “I’s right smart, and hopes 
you’s de same.” 

“Yes, I’s toler’ble, considerin’,” said Viny. 

“Aw’ how’s Pete?” inquired Prissy. 

Pete’s poorly, dreffle poorly, and the mos’ on- 
considerate critter! I mus’ say dat, if he is my 
husband. It’s Viny go yere, and Viny go dere, 
till I’s ready to drop, I’s dat tired.” 

“Dat’s what comes o’ gettin’ merried,” said 
Prissy. “I’s cute enough never to put my head 
in no sech a noose.” 

“Good reason why, I reckon!” cackled Viny. 
“Jacky wouldn’t cos he couldn’t, you know.” 

“Couldn’t, hey? O, bery well. I’s glad you 
satisfied wid your bargain, anyhow!’’ sniffed 
Prissy, going back to the turkey to the music of 
a tin pan accompaniment. 

“O, look yere, now, Prissy, I’s only jokin’. 
Eberybody knows you might ’a’ had your pick 
among the beaux, only you’s dat hard-hearted 
you druv ’em all away.” 

“Shet up your head, you little villain, or I’ll 
slap you on the snout.” 

This latter adjuration was addressed, not to 
Prissy, but to a small pig in the basket which 
Viny carried on her head. The animal had been 
for some moments becoming uneasy, and was 
now expressing its dissatisfaction after the man- 
ner of its race. 

Prissy, moved by curiosity about the pig, and 
also somewhat mollified by the compliment im- 
plied concerning her former charms, returned to 
the gate with the question, “Ho! what you got 
dar?” 

“A pig. <A fine little feller he is, too,” said 
Viny, lowering the basket from her head to the 
ground with perfect ease, and raising the cover 
that her companion might look in. 

“Dat’s so—a beauty,” said Prissy. 
you totin’ him to?” 

“Tome, to be sure. 


“Where 


Hi, hi! Back, youimp!” 
—to the pig, whowas making a gallant struggle 
for freedom by means of the half-raised cover. 
“I had him a present from ole Madam De Vere.” 

“Gwine to raise him, I s’pose.” 

“Well, dat depends. Shouldn’t wonder if I 
kep’ him till fall, and sole him to market. I 
reckon you’s agwine to do de same wid your tur- 
key, hey ?” 

“Well, yas, I reckon so, ’vided she don’t eat 
me out o’ house an’ home ’fore then,” said 
Prissy. 

“They’se a greedy fowl, turkeys is,”’ said Viny. 

“As to dat, so is pigs,’’ said Prissy. 

“Yes, keepin’ live stock allers costs ’bout as 
much as it comes to,” said Viny, with the air of 
one who could boast a large experience in such 
Dusiness. “Well, | must be gwine, or Pete’ll 
hab a fit o’ de hyderstaties. Good-day, Prissy.” 

“Good-day, Viny.”” ; 

These two women belonged to that large class 
of colored persons whom the war freed from 
slavery, and were now happy each in the owner- 
ship of a small cabin and a picce of land assigned 
them by government. Prissy, as has been seen, 
evinced a proper appreciation of the blessings of 
independence, but as for Viny, no sooner was 
she released from one kind of bondage, than she 
entered into another seareely less irksome, by 
uniting herself to the peevish and tyrannical 
Pete. 

The place of their abode was a negro settle- 
ment not far from Washington, called Lin- 
colnville, or, as it was commonly pronounced 
by the inhabitants, who ought to be considered 
good authority, Linkumville—named, as they 
would also have told you, for “Mas’ Linkum, de 
great ’mane’pator ob de colored race.”” Here 


they could buy, and sell, and get gain, without 
fear of master or overseer; here they had a 
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could 





“reign, and shout, and sing, 
And make the upper regions ring,” 
to their heart’s content. | 

But, unfortunately, though their emotional | 
nature easily and naturally found vent in relig- | 
ious exercises, to comprehend the application of 
religion to practical affairs was more difficult; | 
and, truth to tell, the standard of morals in Lin- 
kumville was not high. 

If one coveted what his neighbor possessed, he 
was very apt to take it; and if it became neces- 
sary to tell a falschood to conceal his theft, he 
did not hesitate to do so. Nor does this show | 
that their religion was a pretence, but rather that 
their minds were still in the darkness of slavery, 
—-for how should he respect the rights of prop- 
erty, who had been stolen bodily, rights and all? 
And how should he esteem a falsehood wicked 
who in all his life had never known any one to 
keep faith with him? 

So now I trust you will not be too severe on 
Viny when I tell you that, as she wended her 
way to her own little cabin, her thoughts were 
more with her neighbor’s turkey than with tlic 
squealing inmate of the basket which she car- 
ried; and, from thinking what a very fine turkey 
it was, she went on to thinking how much she 
should like to possess it herself. She even 
planned how she might feed it, and where she 
should keep it, but was unable fully to determine 
whether it would be most for her interest to fat- 
ten it for market at Christmas, or to raise a 
whole flock of turkeys for future Christmases. 

If she had received these suggestions of the 
arch-enemy with a “Get thee behind me, Satan!” 
he would have fled, like the coward that he is; 
but, instead of that, she cherished them, and re- 
volved them in her mind, until she was ready 
for the next suggestion, which was, to contrive 
by some means to get the turkey into her pos- 
session. At last she concluded that she would 
steal out that night, while Pete was asleep, and 
transfer the coveted fowl from Prissy’s yard to 
her own. 

“If Prissy makes any words about it, I kin jes’ 
tell her I’s lookin’ out de winder, and seen a fox 
come out o’ de woods, and grab her turkey, and 
scamper off wid it. As to mine, somebody gub 
it to me—course dey did! Yah, yah, yah! How 
she gwine to know?” 

Meanwhile, Prissy was unable to fix her mind 
on any thing but the little white pig,—not that 
she loved the turkey less, but the pig more. It 
was the difference between a thing possessed and 
a thing longed for. She pictured him in every 
stage of progress, from infancy to hoghood, and 
computed, to the extent of her arithmetic, the 
wealth he might bring to his owner. 

In the end, she reached precisely the same con- 
clusion to which Viny had arrived concerning the 
turkey, namely: that in the dead of night she 
would steal across and transfer him to her own 
yard. 

“I’s jes’ good right to a pig as Viny has, and 
if she goes to jawin’ and takin’ on,I kin tell her 
I seen one o’ dem thievin’ niggers gover’ment’s 
set to work on de highway, prowlin’ round her 
premises. Dat’ll settle it. Dey’s allers hookin’ 
ebery t’ing dey kin lay dere hands on.” 

It happened that Pete was a long time going to 
sleep that night, or, as his other half would have 
said, ‘‘he was master onrestless;’’ so that it was 
midnight before she could venture to leave him 
and set out on her quest. 

It also happened that Prissy, who had been 
watching her neighbor’s windows all the even- 
ing, observed when the light was extinguished, 
and took it as a signal that Viny had at last gone 
to hed. So out she slipped into the ‘starlight, 
and glided swiftly in the direction of the now 
silent cabin. 

She had accomplished about half the distance, 
when she saw a figure coming toward her,—a 
human figure, as it proved; at first she had 
thought it some stray animal. She stopped, and 
so did the figure. She dropped behind a heap of 
rubbish the workmen had left by the wayside, 
and crouched there séveral minutes, scarcely 
daring to breathe. Hearing no sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps, however, she ventured to 
raise her head, and saw, to her relief, that her 
foe, whoever it was, had left the path, and was 
taking a very circuitous route round the com- 
mon. Then she hastened on to Prissy’s cabin, 
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the fiend should not have that unless he took 
her, too, she darted into the house and fastened 
the door behind her, then sank, exhausted, into 
a chair. 


gry at being awakened. 
dreamin’, 
pare a pen for her newly-acquired live stock, she 
found, to her horror, that the little white pig 
was gone! 

“0, if I’d only done gone faced the raskil!”’ 
whole was made manifest later in the day, when 


she saw the pig in Prissy’s yard. Being a dis- 
creet woman, she said nothing, but made the 


sort. 


and spell, and, above all, a church, where they | the path for the mysterious stranger, for, had ‘as an instrument of domestic discipline. Ie 
|she been seen going home at that hour of the glanced toward his wife and both smiled. 
night, it might have led to unpleasant discov- | 
erics. 

At last she had the satisfaction of finding her- | of yours. 
self safe and sound in her own little kitchen, and | do more good than harm. 
| the pig not much worse for the violence that had 
been done his vocal organs. 


“Ido not mind telling you,” he said, “hut] 


| know you will write it all out for that pet paper 


Well, I don’t care if you do. It wil) 


“When I was a boy I was not one of the mode! 
I gave my parents a good deal of anxiety, 


Meanwhile the mysterious stranger, who, as | especially as I had fallen into the vulgar and 


Still clinging to the turkey, determined that | 
° 


“What all dat rumpus ’bout?” cried Pete, an- 
don’t hear nothin’. You’se 
said Viny. 

The next morning, when she went out to pre- 


“Rumpus? | 
, 


A light flashed in upon her brain. 
“Dat was de thief I seen last night!” cried she. 


But this was only a partial illumination. The 


most of her turkey. 

In like manner Prissy discovered that, though 
she had gained a pig, she had lost a turkey; nor 
was she long in arriving ata true solution of 
the matter. 

She also saw the wisdom of silence, and con- 
soled herself with the reflection,— 

“Well, arter all, we on’y swapped even!” 

Saal 


GOD’S ACRE. 


I like that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 

The burial-ground ‘God's acre!”’ It is just. 

It consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust. 

Into its furrows shall we all be cast, 

In the sure faith that we shall rise again 

At the great harvest, when the archangel’s blast 

Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaffand grain. 
LONGFELLOW. 

ee 


For the Companion. 
THE BLACK-HANDLED TOOTH- 
BRUSH. 
By ©. W. Flanders. 

We were loitering at the breakfast table, when 
a great tramping was heard in the hall, and the 
nursery-maid entered, dragging in “‘Little 
Breeches,” a black-eyed, hot-tempered urchin, 
who just then was kicking and clawing with all 
his juvenile might. 

Bridget managed by a dextcrous jerk to get 
him clear of herself, and having deposited the 
culprit midway between his parents, broke forth, 
hysterically : 

‘Miss Glossie, how a leddy like yerself iver 
come to have such a spalpeen is more’n iver the 
bist of us could tell. But he’s tore me eyes out 
of me head, as ye can see for yerself, and he’s jist 
took the skin off me buddy intirely!” 

Poor Mrs. Glossie gave a gasp of despair and 
clasped her taper fingers. Mr. Glossie rolled 
his napkin and tucked it neatly into the silver 
ring, then asked, in a parental way,— 

“My son, are you not sorry to have hurt 
Bridget, and disgraced yourself and your par- 
ents?” 

“Little Breeches” flung up a fiery glance from 
his black eyes, and clenched his chubby fists. 

“She yanked my hair, she did! She’s yanked 
it all out’n my head! And she snubbed my nose 
mos’ off!’ 

Here “‘Little Breeches” took hold of his nose 
and pinched it, as if to make sure whether any 
of it was really left. 

“He called me an Irish Biddy!’ sobbed Bridg- 
et. “Och! an’ it’s from the south of Scotland I 
am, and me father a jintleman!”’ 

“You can retire, Bridget. Mrs. Glossie will 
inquire into the difficulty. As for yourself, my 
son, as it is your mouth that has most offended, 
your mother will wash it out with the black- 
handled toothbrush.” 





climbed over the back fence, and took the sleep- 
ing pigling from his pen. He uttered one squeal, 
which she quickly checked by grasping his nose 
with her hand, then, wrapping him in her apron, 
clambered over the fence again, and set out for 
home. 

What was her surprise, when within a few 
rods of her own cabin, to see once more ap- 
proaching the same figure she had scen before. 
This time there was no rubbish heap to drop be- 





school-house, where they could learn to read 





hind, so she struck off into the common, leaving | me in what way he used the black-handled brush 


At this announcement from his father the lit- 
tle fellow burst out into loud lamentations 
Evidently “black-handled toothbrush” meant to 
him some formidable punishment. 

ziter in the day, when the children came in 
to dinner, I noticed that the face of “Little 
Breeches” wore a subdued and penitent look, 
and that his teeth were as white as snow. 

When dinner was over, and we had returned 
to the parlor, I asked Mr. Glossie to explain to 


you already suspect, was no other than Viny, | wicked habit of swearing. My parents were re- 
with the turkey in her arms, scared at this sce- | ligious people, and there was no excuse for my 
ond apparition, ran home without once looking | sin. They believed in using the rod, and I dere 
back, under the impression that the evil one was | say no boy ever made a closer acquaintance with 
at her heels, and no doubt he was, though not | that instrument of correction than I. 

in precisely the form she imagined. 


“On one occasion when there was @ religions 
gathering in our village, and a whole concourse 
of ministers were dining at our house, I lect slip 
a profane oath in their presenee. My father 
took me to the barn, and the lashing he there 
gave me is one of the things I shall always re 
member. My cries reached the house, and my 
poor mother, bathed in tears, besought the min. 
isters to intercede in my behalf; but they all de- 
clined, probably thinking that I deserved no in- 
tercession, or, at least, that it would do no good, 
“But there was one good-natured, portly and 
rather eccentric old gentleman, whom I loved, 
and who loved me, who was moved by my moth- 
er’s distress. 

* ‘Sister Glossie,’ said he, ‘you take the mat- 
ter seriously, as a mother should; but you for. 
get that the best of us have made our parents’ 
hearts ache, and that there is just as much hope 
for your son as there was for us. I believe, God 
willing, that I can cure your boy of swearing in 
a very short time, if you will give him over to 
my discipline.’ 

“My father came in from the barn, trembling, 
pale and discouraged. He had discharged a 
very painful duty in whipping me, but, notwith- 
standing this, he was troubled, because he felt 
assured that the lashes had done me more har 
than good. He sat down, covered his face with 
his hands, and wept. 

“It was while he was in this softened mood 
that the minister proposed taking me under his 
supervision while he remained in_the house, and 
the offer was accepted. I returned to the house 
as sullen as my smartings could make me, and 
the very first time my parents left the room! 
swore again. 

“Mr. Grafton, the dear old minister who had 
undertaken my reform, immediately arose, and 
taking me by the collar, marched me, much 
against my will, you may be sure, to the water- 
ing trough. Then he took a new Dlack-handled 
toothbrush and a bit of white soap from his 
pocket, and proceeded to scour out my mouth. 
It must have been acomical performance toa 
looker-on,—I spluttering and struggling, he 
grasping me like a vice, and scrubbing at a rate 
I have never seen equalled. 

**All the while he was putting me through this 
vigorous exercise, he continued to lecture me in 
a style somewhat as follows: ‘Is it possible that 
such a mouth as this, given you by God, and 
fashioned with so much care, that you might 
live and be blessed by its means, can find no 
better use than to be cursing, and taking the 
name of God in-vain? Why, boy, you had bet- 
ter have no mouth, no tongue, no teeth!’ and 
at every pause between the words, back went 
my head with a jerk and scrub, splash into my 
mouth went the brush and suds. 

“I had never had such a scrubbing in my 
life, and I concluded I never would have anotli- 
er. I hardly think even the fear of torture 
would have made me express this determination 
in words, though my conscience told me that the 
scrubbing was just good enough for me. 

“At length the minister let me go, and with 4 
queer interjection of contempt, peculiar to him- 
self, held the toothbrush under the running wa- 
ter. 

“T can’t use a brush that has been ina pro 
fane boy’s mouth,’ said he, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. ‘I shall give this to your father to use on 
you, after I am gone. Now come out to the 
barn and show me just where you stood when 
your father whipped you.’ 

“T obeyed—not very willingly; but I had ex 
perienced enough to know the man was my mas 
ter, and very soon we were standing together on 
the barn floor. 

“ ‘Now,’ said the minister, ‘let us kneel down 
here and ask God to give you a new heart and 4 
new tongue,—a heart to love Him, and a tongue 
to praise Him, and lips to speak only words that 
are noble, and truthful, and kind.’ 

“He drew me gently down on my knees be 
side him and held me with his stout left arm, 
while he prayed. I have never heard such 
prayer since. As he prayed he wept, and as he 
wept he clasped me to his great, warm, throb- 
bing heart, and melted the ice in my own. 





“From that moment I loved the good old mal, 
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and would not have wounded his feelings for a 
mint of gold.” 

“And did you never swear again?” I asked, 
seeing Mr. Glossie was about to open the even- 
ing paper. 

“Never but once, and then my father repeated 
the scrubbing,” he answered. 

“Mr. Glossie,”’ I said, again, “can you answer 
just one more question ‘ag 

“O yes,” beginning to read. 

“J notice you place a slight emphasis on the 
word biack, in speaking of the brush, as if the 
color in some manner increased the effect of the 
punishment.” 

“Well, in my case it did, and so it does in my 
family, but for different reasons. I had never 
seen such a handle before I had my rough expe- 
rience with the good old minister, and the color 
inspired me with a kind of awe. I recollect 
when Mr. Grafton commenced using the brush, 
I fancied it had something to do with his clerical 
capacity. 

“When I left home to take my place in the 
world my father made me a present of the brush, 
which up to that time had been suspended by a 
bit of tape to a peg behind the kitchen door. He 
said as the brush had saved me once it might save 
me again, adding, with perfect seriousness, that 
any thing that cver belonged to Parson Grafton 
would bring a blessing with it. Andithas. It 
has been the only mode of punishment to which 
we have had occasion to resort in our family for 
offences of the tongue, and it is harmless and 
effective, as you see.’’ 

Mr. Glossie settled himself in the easy-chair, 
and commenced to read. I sat reflecting on 
what he had told me, and musing sadly over 
the abundance of profane and foul-mouthed 
sin there is in the land that seems to resist 
every remedy, and mock at all reform. I could 
not help devoutly wishing that God would send 
toevery community a stout, saint-like Brother 
Grafton, with a black-handled toothbrush, to 
scrub and pray, till swearing, and lying, and 
filthy talk, were all washed out of the world. 


~~ 
o> 





For the Companion. 


SKIP’S NARRATIVE. 
A STORY OF THE LABRADOR. 


By ©, A. Stepheus. 
CHAPTER XII. 

We Escape from the Savages—A Great Plain 
—A River Bordered with Thickets—We Camp 
ona Great Rock—An Alarm in the Night—A 
Bear. 

“Like as not they’ll be back with a big gang, to 
be revenged on us,” Larry said, as we hurried down 
the rocks. ‘We'll get way as far as we can before 
night—so they can’t find us.” 

“Do you suppose that the Indian that fell over the 
crag is dead?”’ I said. 

“Don’t know,” Larry replied, hurrying on. 
haps.” 

“Is it best to go round there to see?”’ I asked. 

“No, no,” said Larry. “Let him go. The Indians 
will look out for him when they return. So let’s 
not waste time. We must look out for ourselves.” 

We pushed on, and crossing the moss-bed at the 
bottom of the hollow, climbed the steep side of the 
opposite ridge, and descending into the next ravine, 
went on for more than two hours, running half the 
time. Fear, and the excitement of the fight, kept us 
up. It was long past sunrise before we even sat 
down to rest. 

“Are you hungry, Skip?” Larry said. 

Ihadn’t thought of eating; indeed, I had almost 
forgotten there was such a thing. 

“It won’t do to build a fire,” Larry observed. 
“The smoke might show ’em where we are. We'll 
take a cold biscuit.” 

He unpacked the pail and took out three. 

“Just a dozen left, Skip,” he said. 

We ate them, sitting on a flat rock. Jack lay and 
gnawed his, holding it between his paws; for they 
had dried hard as mortar, almost. 

But the longer we sat the more weary and fagged 
out we felt. As the excitement wore off, the fatigues 
of our fight and Jong run began to make us stiff and 
sore. My head ached badly where the stone had 
struck me. 

“We better be going,” said Larry, packing the 
sail on Jack’s back and putting the biscuits into the 
pail. 

We did not stop to set the needle and cork, but 
went on as nearly south-west as we could, reckoning 
from the peak with the whitish crags, which we had 
passed to the south, and now kept directly behind 
our backs. 

The ridges soon began to fall off lower and lower, 
sloping down to a vast wooded plain country. Larry 
took a long look at it through the glass. 

“Plenty of wood there,” he said. ‘It’s covered 
with black thickets; and I should think there might 
be game. We can make a new arrow out of the 
spear we got from the savages. What is the point 
of it made of, Skip?” 

I examined it. Bone, I thought it seemed like; 
though it was so smeared with the dried blood of 
some creature that it was hard telling at first sight. 
We concluded that it was a bear’s leg bone, or a 


“Per- 


the point was quite sharp, though clumsy. 

I think we travelled full twenty miles that day 
after our lunch. Fear lest the savages should pursue | 
us made us keep on long after we were very tired. 
That was a terrible adventure for us. | 
In the hollow at the foot of the last ridge which 
bordered the plain, we came to a large stream forty | 
or fifty yards in breadth; but the water was very 
low and the bed filled with great loose rocks. We 
crossed on these, jumping from one to another. 

(This was weg 2d a branch of the Koksak River, | 
which flows into Ungava Bay.) | 
All along the opposite bank a spruce thicket bor- 
dered the channel. Parting the thick, scratchy 
branches, we entered it, and pushing ahead for sev- | 
eral hundred yards, came unexpectedly upon a great 
rock as large as a house, with a flatish top. One 
side was shelving, and with a quick run Larry leaped 
upon it. | 

“Let’s camp here,”’ he called out to me. ‘‘Wecan 
sleep on top.” 

I began to gather twigs for a fire, and Larry 
brought down a handful of dry lichens; but ere we 
got ready to use the lens, a cloud rose over the sun. 
This was followed by another, and soon a dark 
shower-bank filled the whole north-west. We waited 
for a long time for the sun to break through, but at 
length had to give it up. Not aspark of fire did we 
have that night. Just as it came on dusk, we ate 
two more of our biscuits apiece, and gave one to 
Jack. That took tive of the twelve. It made us feel 
badly to see how few we had left. Larry then cut 
two armfuls of the spruce boughs, which he earried 
to the top of the rock; and that, together with our 
coats and the sail, made quite a comfortable bed. 
Just as we were going to sleep, Jack started up 
suddenly and grewled savagely. Larry was on his 
feet in an instant and caught up the spear. 

“I do believe they’re stealing on us, Skip!’’ he 
whispered, excitedly. ‘Get your bow ready!” 

I jumped up and stood ready to shoot my sharp 
arrow. 

“I don’t see how they could possibly have tracked 
us so far, over the bare rocks, too,’’ Larry continued. 
“Hark! Don’t you hear something off there in the 
thicket!’ 

A crackling, rustling noise was distinctly audible 
out a few rods from our rock, Jack was bristled up, 
growling like afury, right at the foot of the rock. 
We shuddered to think that the savages might be 
surrounding us. We could hardly hope to have the 
good luck to beat them offagain. The crackling and 
rustling sounds grew more distinct. I expected 
every moment that arrows would be shot or stones 
flung at us. 

“It may be nothing but a wild creature prowling 
about,” Larry said, after a while. But we stood in 
readiness to fight for some time. 

The noises moved round us gradually; Jack kept 
growling and went round the rock, facing the 
sounds; though he did not offer to run off to attack 
the prowler. 

It came into my mind about the black animal 
which had followed after us the day before. We had 
not seen him since the fight, and had, in fact, for- 
gotten all about it in the panic which the savages 
had given us. I asked Larry whether he did not 
suppose it might be the same creature; but he did 
not believe it had followed us so far. Shortly after 
this the noises ceased almost entirely. We concluded 
that the animal—if it was an animal—had sat down 
to watch; for Jack kept his eyes bent on one partic- 
ular spot off among the spruces. We ventured to sit 
down; but we did not dare go to sleep, and so sat 
there watching, till it began to grow light again, 
which was in about two hours. But even then the 
boughs were so thick that we could not see out 
among them only for a few yards from the rock. 

“Pll stir him up, any way,” Larry observed at 
length. 

There were scaly fragments and bits of stone ly- 
ing about on the top of the rock; he threw several 
off into the brush. Once we thought we heard a 
slight movement and rustle, but it was not repeated. 

“If it’s nothing but that black scamp that followed 
us yesterday it is too bad to stay cooped up here on 
this rock!” Larry exelaimed, suddenly. ‘I’m de- 
termined to go out there and see! Come on, Skip! 
Let’s take our spear and one of our bow-arrows, and 
make the venture. If it is that black beast we'll 
just riddle him, for keeping us awake all night!” 

We got down, Larry with his bow and I with the 
spear. Larry went a little ahead, but Jack kept 
right under his feet, with the hair standing up all 
along his back and tail. Putting aside the dense 
branches, we peered cautiously ahead. 

“I don’t see any thing of him,” Larry was saying, 
when all at once a prodigious crackling and scam- 
pering sounded a little to the left of us, and turning 
quickly, we got a glimpse of a black creature as 
big as a yearling steer, running off through the 
thicket. 

Larry let fly his arrow, but it lodged in the boughs. 
The beast disappeared in a twinkling, and we heard 
it smashing the brush for some moments. 

“’Twas bigger than the one that followed us,” I 
said. ‘’Twas a good deal larger than Jack.” 

“That wasa bear, Skip,” cried Larry. “Looked 
almost just like the one that we caught one fall when 
L lived at home. Weighed three hundred and sixty 
pounds.” 

“How did you catch him?” said I, thinking we 
might, perhaps, trap this one. 

“O, we set aspring-gun,” Larry replied, ‘‘and shot 
him! Set the gun in a couple of crotched stakes, 
with a string tied to the trigger and stretched 
across one of the paths he used to follow. When 





deer’s; and we thought that by cutting off the han- 





| as we were going back to the rock. 
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dle, at right length, it might do for an arrow; for let off the gun, which was set pointing right across | 


the path. Puta ball right through him.” 

“If we only had a gun!” said I. 

“That’s so!” Larry exclaimed. 
get this bear.” 

“I don’t suppose it would do any good to set our 
bow-arrows so?’ I said. 

“No; wouldn’t kill him—not unless they hit him 
in a tender spot,’ Larry replied. ‘Possibly they 
might disable him,” he continued, a minute later, 
“Might hit him 
back of the fore shoulder and kill him—by good 
luck.” 

“Then let’s set them,” I urged 

“Well,” said Larry; ‘“‘but we must have something 
to eat. first.” 


“We'd set it and 





CuHaptTer XIII. 


We Set a Spring Bow-gun for the Bear—A 
Long Nap—The Bear Trips the Bow—A Scrim- 
mage. 





As soon as the sun rose we kindled a fire. Larry 
went back to the river and brought a pail of water; 
and we then boiled fifteen of our eggs, which we ate 
with salt for our breakfast. 

“We'll take my bow, I guess,” Larry said; ‘that’s 
rather the stoutest one, Bring that snarl of cod- 
line that you put into your great coat pocket; we 
shall need the line to stretch from the trigger.” 

We went out in the direction in which the bear 
had run. Larry chose a place where it looked as if 
the bear or some other animal had made a track 
through a sort of gap in the thicket. Then we 
cut crotched stakes froma yellow birch shrub, and 
drove down ene a little aside from the gap and fas- 
tened the bow into it. Two feet back of the first, or 
as far as we could bend the bow, we put down an- 
other. Two straight sticks were laid along from 
one to another of the stakes and fastened in the 
crotches. Near the second stake a notch was cut in 
one of the straight sticks. The bow was then bend- 
ed and the string caught into the notch, and a twig 
arranged so as to spring it; this twig was attached 
to the cord, which we stretched across the open 
space and tied to ashrub. We tried it two or three 
times; it would spring on tripping the line. We 
then put on the largest of the arrews, and brought 
the haft up close to the string at the notch, letting 
the arrow lay along the straight sticks. It was then 
ready to spring upon the bear. We called Jack 
carefully away, lest he should trip it and get shot. 

We now went back to the rock, and feeling tired, 
(for we had slept very httle for two nights,) climbed 
up to our bed of boughs and lay down to rest. 

We did not mean to sleep over two hours; but 
when we awoke the sun was far roundin the west. 
We had been asleep six or seven hours. 

“Wonder if the bow is sprung?” was the first 
thing Larry said, when we roused up. and off he ran 
to see, while I was powdering up lichens for a fire. 

“No; the old chap hasn’t been back yet,” he said, 
coming in from the thicket. 

We boiled ten more of our eggs. 

Larry thought we had better stay here another 
day and see how our spring-bow came out. 

“For if we can only get the bear,” he argued, ‘“‘we 
shall have plenty of meat—good meat, too. Hunt- 
ers always make great account of bear meat.” 

Night came on. We kept quiet and waited; we 
made Jack stay with us, in order that he might not 
scare off the bear, or trip the trap. We were not 
very sleepy, for our long naps, through the middle 
of the day, had rested us nicely. 

The sun set, and then came the long shining twi- 
light—a twilight that lasted almost all night. Larry 
told me stories of the ‘“‘huskings” and “sugar-mak- 
ings” they used to have in the neighborhood where 
he was born and lived, before he ran away to sea. A 
number of hours passed. We heard nothing of the 
bear. 

“I guess he has gone off for good,”’ Larry said. 


the savages and of having a dreadful time with them, 
when Jack barked and waked us both. It was al- 
most sunrise. We rubbed open our eyes, and stared 
sleepily off in the direction Jack was facing. Lo! 
there sat the old bear on his hams, just like a dog, 
stretching out his nose to snuff. He was not more 
than a hundred feet from the rock. Larry reached 
gently for my bow, and notching the arrow, sat up 
and shot at him; but the arrow caught in a spruce 
growl and ran off again. We both jumped dewn 
the arrow he had just shot. 
“After him!” he shouted, 


By-and-by we got to sleep, and I was dreaming of 


bough and glanced aside. The bear wheeled with a 
from the rock. I seized the spear, and Larry ran for 


“Let’s see where he 


But before his words were fairiy out, we heard a 
louder grow] in the thicket, and then a fearful roar- 
ing, and snarling, and crackling. 

“Bet he’s run into our trap!’ Larry exclaimed, 
gleefully. ‘“Comeon! Here, Jack!” 

We scrambled through the spruces where we had 
set the bow. All at once Larry stopped and drew 
back. 

“There he is!’ he whispered. 

I looked over his shoulder, and saw the bear 
whirling round and round, biting and snapping at 
his side, where we saw blood trickling. 

“It hit him!” Larrys whispered. “Hold on! I'll 
give him another!” 

He notched the arrow, and drawing it back at full 
stretch, let go; and sure enough, as the bear whirled 
round, the knife-blade struck him right in the nose. 
At that he roared out afresh, and catching sight of 
us, gave a short, gruff growl, and came straight for 
s. 

“Run!” shouted Larry, turning upon me. 
for the rock!” 

(The black bear is found in the middle and south- 
ern portions of Labrador. Along Hudson Straits 
we hear of the white, or polar bear.] 
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HOW POOR LUND WAITED FOR 
HIS WIFE AND CHILDREN. 


The following may, perhaps, be reckoned among 
the many cases of “‘presentiment,” though the faith 
of strong affection that listens to no discouragement 
or contradiction seems often to equal clairvoyance 
in its second sight. A writer in the New York 
World recites this Dakotah romance: 

Four years ago, a young Swede left his young wife 

and two children in the old Northland, until he 
should cross the oceans to the poor man's paradise 
of the West, and there make for them and himself 
such a home and harvests as other emigrants had 
made and written back about. Intelligent in his 
social class, he lost no time after landing here in 
hastening to the cheap lands of the North-west, and 
investing the modest sum he had brought with him 
in as many virgin acres as the greater portion there- 
of would buy. 
Fargo, in Dakotah Territory, was the place of his 
settlement, and while winning there the esteem of 
his human neighborhood and a fair average return 
for his toil, it was nearly four years before he had 
redeemed and civilized his new estate sufficiently, 
by tireless labor and sacrifice, to make him satisfied 
to summon thither the tender and helpless ones 
from across the sea. 

At last, however, one of his home letters said 
“Come!” and the epistle in answer thereto informed 
him that wife and little ones would surely sail ina 
certain ship from one of the more northerly Swedish 
ports on a certain day. 

Thenceforth he counted the months and weeks 
with something less of patience than had been given 
before to harder years, and kept himself alert for the 
eastern train that he should meet, with swelling 
heart, at Glyndon. But that train came and did 
not bring them. And others, and others; and then 
came the awful tidings that the emigrant ship had 
been lost in a storm of the North Sea, off the Nor- 
wegian coast, with all on board, Lund’s fellow- 
settlers heard the shocking news, and were astonished 
at his bearing under the blow. 

Impatient and forever journeying prematurely to 
the Glyndon station before, he now became suddenly 
quiet and firm in his whole manner, and to every 
friendly inquiry answered that he was as sure of 
seeing his wife and children coming out of the cars 
to meet him yet as of a God in heaven. 

“They will come. They will come. I know it,’ 
were his words over and over again. The tidings of 
the wreck seemed to have been no more to him than 
an ad ition to mir 1 faith, and, while not 
disputing them in terms, his manner appeared to set 
them invincibly aside. 

He secured a friend, or agent, at Glyndon to watch 
for that surely coming train and send him word 
when it came, and worked on unweariedly as at first 
to make the new home more pleasant for his chil- 
dren and their mother. This winter his neighbors 
had been drawing to the conclusion that he was 
harmlessly and mercifully mad, until an incident of 
the latest fearful snow-storm in their tract changed 
their minds. 

One night, when the gale roared, and earth and 
air were one undistinguishable swirl of white deso- 
lation and death, Lund thought that he heard cries 
for help borne upon the pitiless blast, and started out 
upon a trusty horse to save or be himself over- 
whelmed. 

Many a man in the territory was lost and frozen 
to death that night at half the distance from home 
traversed by the kindly Swede to rescue others from 
the like fate; but he went on through the wild tem- 
pest to the place of the cries, and came back from 

thence to his house as safely, the good polar spirit of 
the snow, piloting from death a wagon, in which 
were a man, his wife and three children, who but for 
him must have died in the storm. 

Thanked beyond words by these as their heroic 
benefactor, he seemed troubled to find that the half- 
frozen children were three instead of two, and talked 
so strangely of his own little ones coming to him 
that the rescued family knew not how to understand 
him. 

They were on their way to Glyndon, they said, to 
meet an Eastern train bringing friends of theirs, and 
his quick, almost fantastic declaration that he should 
accompany them thither after the snow was not cal- 
culated to make him more comprehensible. 

On the second day thereafter, when his guests 











the old fellow came along he tripped the string and 





goes!” 


started anew, he really was their companion, though 
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watching with them, when the train was expected. 
It came—the Eastern mail—with its young adven- 
turers, and middle-aged speculators, and old men, 
women and children; and among these last were the 
wife and three little ones of the Swedish emigrant! 
In the wreck off the Norwegian coast some of the 
passengers had been saved. ‘The mother, with her 


without further explanation, and was at their side, 


its egg in a ball and buries it; hence beetles 
carved in stone and wood were interred with the 
| dead. 
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emblem of the resurrection, because it deposits | the Prussian Hymn. This performance called | roads got all the profits from the farms of t 


| forth great applause from the vast assembly. } 





Emperor, rising from his seat, saluted his sove- | 


he 


West, and this the railroads denied. From the 


Then the Archduke Charles, brother of the controversy thus originated has sprung a war 


between the farmers and the railroad corpora. 


There is a large glass case in the collection | reign in a few well-chosen words, suitable to the | tions, which cannot be explained here, but which 


| nearly filled with sacred scarabs or beetles. They 


| occasion, and, handing him a casket containing 


own two children and one poor little babe whose | if we mistake not, are of wood. In symmetry, | or to declare the Fair open. The Emperor, tak- | 


parents had been lost, were taken on board a Dan- 


ish ship, which after a long voyage reached Boston, 


where a German consular agent gave them the means 
to go onward to the West. Such was tle story 
poured into the ears of the Rusband and father, 
whose faith had been deeper than the depths of the 
sea, and whose humanity tenderly welcomed to a 
warm foster-paternity that third and fatherless waif 
that had been foreshadowed to him by the three 
children of the snow. 
—+o>—__—__—_— 


EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES IN 
BOSTON. 

The Egyptians, when they died, expected to re- 
turn to their original bodies at some future time, 
and desired to find them perfect. They built 
their temples with reference to this return, and 
intended them to outlast the changes of time. 
They expected to inhabit again the valley of the 
Nile. Hence the tombs and’ temples abounded 
with inscriptions. 

But longer records were deposited with the 
dead. They were written on papyri, a kind of 
paper made from a plant which has long ful- 
filled the prophecy recorded of it in Isaiah 19: 7. 
These records, with the ‘Ritual for the Dead,” 
also written on papyri, were usually placed in- 
side of a small image, which, like the vases con- 
taining the viscera, were deposited with the cof- 
fins and sarcophagus. The ‘Ritual’ consisted 
of prayers to the gods for the guidance of 
the soul in its gradual elevations into the realms 
of light, and directions by which it was supposed 
the deceased would ultimately recover his head, 
heart and body. 
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The Way Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, 
now on exhibition in Boston, has a number of 
these interesting images. Fig. 1 represents an 
image of this kind. It seems to be a female dev- 
otee praying to the god of the dead, perhaps 
for the welfare of some departed soul. 

A quantity of papyrus, both inscribed and un- 
inscribed, belongs to this collection of antiqui- 
ties, and is interesting for its associations. The 
ark in which Moses was concealed was made of 
papyrus smeared with bitumen. As Moses was 
probably educated in Ileliopolis, the city of Jo- 
seph, and was certainly schooled in all of the 
“arts of the Egyptians,”’ the mysteries contained 
in the “Ritual of the Dead’ must have been 
known to him, thouch he has left us only a hint 
of his own views of immortal existence. The 
Pyramids were old when he wrote the 90th 
Psalm, and in its composition he seems to have 
been more overawed by the evanescence of hu- 
man life, and the vanity of its accomplishments, 
than by any glowing conceptions of the destiny 
of the soul in the world to come: 

“Thou turnest man to destruction; and sayest, 
Return, ye children of men. 

A thousand years in thy sight 

Are but as yesterday when it is past, 

And as a watch in the night. 

All our days are passed away in thy wrath; 
We spend our years as a tale that is told.” 

In one of the cabinets of the Way Collection 
may be seen a small image of Osiris, holding an 
Egyptian cross, which resembles a ‘‘shepherd’s 
crook,” and which was the emblem of eternal 
life. In another case one small metallic figure 
representing the eye of Osiris, or the all-seeing 
eye of God. These were also deposited with the 
dead. The emblems of the cross and eye fre- 
quently occur in Egyptian inscriptions. 

Emblems of the immortality of the soul and 
the resurrection of the dead are to be found on 
all of these relics. On one tablet we find a 
hieroglyphic inscription of the soul leaving the 
body, represented by a bird or dove flying from 
the breast of a mummy; on another tablet or 
image may be seen the soul returning to the 


tracery, and fidelity to nature, they are the per- 
fection of art. 

| The collection of Egyptian coins is also inter- 
esting, for if the more important relics date 
1400 B. C, these may be of much greater anti- 
quity. For aught we can tell, some of them may 
have been used by the Israelites before the exo- 
dus. 





Fic. 2. 


But the object that more than any other ex- 
cites the curiosity of visitors, and to which a po- 
etic mind gives a free fancy, is a delicate female 
hand, (Fig. 2,) on one of the fingers of which is a 
small gold ring. It is severed a little below the 
wrist, and must have been in its day very grace- 
ful and beautiful. The skin, which is very 
black, and seems to have gathered a light 
mould, is drawn somewhat closely over the 
bones, but not in a manner to give the appear- 
ance of a skeleton. The symmetry remains, the 
ring being still only a little too large for the fin- 
«er, and it must look now much as it did when the 
blood coursed through the veins and arteries, 
hounding with joy or sluggish with gricf over 
events that took place in some narrow vista of 
the past, no one can tell how many centuries ago. 

As the visitor stands by it, he can but wonder 
what part it had in the drama of life in those ef- 
faced years, before Assyria rose, Troy fell, or 
Sparta became a kingdom. Did it strew flow- 
ers before the triumphal car of Rameses, or feed 
the eternal lamps amid the mysterious and shad- 
owy splendors of the temples of the gods? Was 
it given in marriage? Was it loved and caressed, 
consigned to a late or an early tomb? 

“Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Hath hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass, 
Or dropped a half-penny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch, at the great temple’s dedication.” 

As we gazed upon these mummies and relics 
of Egypt’s storied past and faded glory, the Bi- 
ble stories that we had learned in boyhood 
seemed to pass almost like dimly-remembered 
scenes before our mind. In fancy we saw the 
selling of Joseph, the sombre grandeur of the 
court of Pharaoh, the going down to Egypt 
to buy corn, the embalming of Joseph, whose 
body undoubtedly was enveloped in cartonage 
like that before our eyes. 

The scenes of the exodus followed—the part- 
ing of the Red Sea, the destruction of the host of 
Pharaoh. Egypt, with her colossal monuments, 
whose fertile bosom once nourished the human 
race, no longer seemed a vague and shadowy 
dream. We seemed nearer to Jacob, to Joseph, 
to Moses and Aaron, than ever before. Wenever 
before realized how much of poetry and poetic 
association one might weave around an Egyp- 
tian mummy. HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
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THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

The World’s Fair at Vienna, called in the Ger- 
man language “ Weltausstellung,” was opened, 
according to the original plan, on the 1st of 
May. In regard to the name, it may be useful 
to say that the word “exposition,” which some 
Americans apply to it, is merely the French 
word for “exhibition.” The latter word is un- 
derstood by everybody, and it is English; there- 
fore it should be preferred. 

The weather was unpleasant in Vienna on the 
opening day; but that did not prevent. the inter 
esting and somewhat imposing ceremonies from 
being witnessed by an immense maltitude of 
people, who fille] the rotunda and transepts of 
the splendid building in which the Exhibition is 
held. 

Exactly at noon the Emperor Francis Joseph, 
of Austria, entered the rotunda, with the Princess 
Imperial, of Germany, on his arm. They were 
followed by the Prince Imperial, of Germany, 
escorting the Empress Elizabeth, of Austria; and 
behind them were the Prince Imperial of Austria, 
and the son of the Prince Imperial of Germany, 
two lads in their fifteenth year. 

The Emperor took his seat on a throne pre- 
pared for the occasion, and immediately all the 
bands, numbering many hundreds of the best 
musicians in Europe, burst forth with the Aus- 





body. The beetle or scarab was regarded as the | trian National Hymn, which was followed by 


| ing the casket, made a short and appropriate | 
| reply, closing with the words, “I declare the 
‘Weltausstellung’ of 1878 opened.” 

Prince von Auersperg, President of the coun- | 
cil of Austria, then spoke briefly in praise of | 
what had been done, and of the Emperor, to | 
whom he gave all the credit of doing it. Dr. 
Folder, Burgomaster, or, as we should say, 
Mayor, of Vienna, spoke for the people of that 
city in congratulating the Emperor on the suc- 
cess of the undertaking, and said that Vienna 
rang with the wish, “God protect Your Majesty ! 
Long live the Emperor!” Thecry was taken up 
by the assembled people, and the building shook 
with the loud acclamations. 

Upon this, all the musical and choral societies 
of Vienna broke out with the chorus, ‘See the 
conquering hero comes;” after which the Em- ; 
peror and Empress, accompanied by the many 
personages of high rank who were present, 
walked through both wings of the building be- 
tween crowds of gazing and applauding specta- 
tors, and then departed amid the roar of artillery 
and the enthusiastic cheers of those who had 
gathered outside. 

Such was the first day of the Vienna Exhibi- 
tion. It was, on the whole, a highly successful 
opening, though the appearance of the sections 
devoted to the productions of the several coun- 
tries was not what it will be in a short time. 
The undertaking was on so large a scale that it 
was inevitable that many things should remain 
to be done. 
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THE FLOWER-GIRL. 


By the muddy crossing in the crowded streets 
Stands a little maid with her basket full of posies, 
Proffering all who pass her choice of knitted sweets, 
Tempting age with heart’s-ease, courting youth 
with roses. 


Age disdains the heart’s-ease, 
Love rejects the roses; 
London life is busy— 
Who can stop for posies? 


One man is too eo. another is too gay— 
This man has his hothouse, that man not a penny; 
Flowerets, too, are common in the month of May, 
And the things most common least attract the 
many. 





Ill on London crossings 
Fares the sale of posies; 
Age disdains the heart’s-ease, 
youth rejects the roses. 
Lorp LytTrTon. 
+o» - — 
THE “GRANGE” MOVEMENT. 

A political movement has been going on for 
some time at the West that may possibly have 
an important influence on the future of the coun- 
try. This seems the more likely because of late 
it has been rapidly gaining strength. 

Early in 1868 a society of farmers was organ- 
ized in Minnesota under the name of the “Patrons 
of Husbandry.” The several societies or lodges 
were called granges; and from this fact, the 
movement, which is thus far only the increase 
and action of this association, has come to be 
called the “Grange” movement. 

The order of the Patrons of Husbandry spread 
slowly at first, in Minnesota, and then in other 
States of the North-west, but particularly in 
Iowa and Wisconsin. For four years—that is, 
to the close of 1871—the organization numbered 
but about sixty thousand members. In a little 
more than a year since that time, however, the 
growth has been so rapid that it now claims to 
have at least half a million “granges,”’ if that is 
the correct name to give them, and to have 
“granges” in nineteen States. 

Making all allowances for over-statement, and 
remembering that it is quite impossible to get at 
the exact truth in regard to such a fraternity, 
there can be no doubt that the granges form a 
very numerous hody, and that, if they choose to 
act together on any political question, they can 
exert a tremendous power. 

It appears, however, that at first there was no 
intention of making the order a political engine. 
It was organized for the mutual benefit of the 
farmers who composed it, on the principle of the 
associations or clubs formed for the purpose of 
enabling the members to buy goods at wholesale, 
and therefore at cheaper rates than if made in 
the ordinary course of business. The purposes 
of the order also included intellectual improve- 
ment. 

Quite naturally, the objects of the fraternity 
extended themselves. Being wholly, or almost 
wholly, composed of farmers who raise grain for 
the Eastern market, the members were all inter- 
ested in having the wheat and corn from their 
farms carried by the railroads as cheaply as pos- | 
sible. They persuaded themselves that the rail- | 





‘this country and in England. 














is likely to be waged for a long time, until one 


are made of different metals, and some of them, | a catalogue of the Exhibition, asked the Emper- | party or the other is victorious. 


The order bears some resemblance to. freema- 
sonry. It has seven degrees of membership, to 
the first four of which women are admitted. It 
has a very thorough organization. Delegates 
from all the granges form a “National Grange,” 
the chief officer of which rules the immense force 
that stands behind it. The order also has nota 
little property, and may even be called wealthy, 

The name given to the lodges was happily 
chosen. “Grange” means, in English, a farm, 
generally a farm with a building at a distance 
from others. But a former meaning w as, a 
grain-house orgranary. Milton and others used 
the word in this sense; but the use of it in any 
sense has been discontinued very generally in 
It will be noticed 
that in the choice of this name the Patrons of 
Husbandry followed, perhaps without knowing 
it, a very old custom, which consists in applying 
to an assembly the name of the place where they 
meet. Thus a church meets in a church; the 
House of Representatives meets in a house; the 
hall where a lodge of masons meet is their lodge, 
and so on. 

The importance of this movement and its sue- 
cess will depend very much on the manner in 
which it is conducted. There is always danger 
that a large body of men who know their power 
will do some things that are unwise, and that in 
the end bring about their defeat. We are sorry 
to say that some of the acts of the granges have 
not seemed, to those who wish them well, wholly 
disereet. Very few will be bold enough to deny 
that the farmers have some reason to be angry 
with the railroads; and, on the other hand, the 
railroads have some rights. It will require the 
most judicious action to lead the farmers just far 
enough to enable them to get their own rights, 
without going so far as to doinjustice to the 
corporations they are now fighting so bitterly, 


READING ONE’S LIFE. 


Heinrich Zschokke, one of the eminent literary 
men of Germany, possessed at times the curious 
power of seeing the whole life of a stranger, into 
whose company he happened to be thrown. The in- 
cidents of the life seemed to pass before him ina 
kind of vision, with a distinctness even in minute 
details. He could not tell in what the power lay, 
nor how it came to him; nor was it permanent, or 
even general. It came mysteriously, and left him as 
strangely. But he often tested its accuracy by re- 
counting to the stranger the whole story of the life, 
as it appeared to him; and never failed to receive an 
acknowledgment of its truth, even in minute par- 
ticulars. Once, when travelling with two of his 
sons, he met with another man, an orange peddler, 
who had a similar gift, and who, to the great de- 
light of the boys, told the incidents of Zschokke's 
life from boyhood. 

In connection with these anecdotes of Zschokke, 
it may be interesting to state that Dr. Brown-Se- 
quard, ina recent lecture before the Lowell Insti- 
tute, Boston, advanced the theory to which he him- 
self holds, that there isan unknown mental power 
in the human system that is independent of our rec- 
ognized faculties, and superior to them. He cited 
interesting illustrations in support of this position. 
Certain persons, he said, on going to sleep, would 
fix upon an hour of the night to awake, and would 
always awake at the fixed time. This indicates a 
knowledge of time possessed by this unexplained 
mental power which is beyond the reach of the ordi- 
nary faculties. Many of the French so!diers return- 
ing from the German frontier during the late war 
were found sleeping during a wearisome marcli, but 
they kept in rank and obeyed orders. People have 
composed poems, reasoned with wonderful clearness 
on abstruse subjects, and even played the piano with 
unusual brillianey and expression during sleep. 

A like unknown power often produces surprising 
influences upon the physical faculties. The Emperor 
Nicholas, of Russia, ordered bread pills to be given 
to a large number of soldiers, who were told that 
the medicine would produce certain definite results. 
The results followed, showing how perfectly the 
body is under the control of certain powers of mind 
imperfectly understood. 

Dr. Brown-Sequard, in the same lecture, related 
an incident of his own experience somewhat similar 
to those recorded of Zschokke. He was once lectut- 
ing to some French students, talking very rapidly, 
his whole mind wrapped up in the subject. He sud- 
denly stopped short in his discourse, arfd stood be 
fore the audience lost as it were in profound thoughit. 
While his mind had seemingly been concentrated on 
the subject of his lecture with unusual intensity, 
there had been forced into it the solution of a prob- 
lem of science that had baffled his efforts for a long 
period, and which was quite foreign to the subject 
of which he was treating. The students became 
alarmed, thinking from his strange silence that he 
must have been taken ill, and he thought it prudent 
to make an explanation of the cause of his conduct 
on the spot. 

The attention of the world at the present time 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








gems to be in the main turned to physical science, 
put there are phenomena of mental science for some 
future Newton to explain, and which, we do not 
doubt, patient investigation will in time make clear. 


> 


ROOM FOR FARMERS, 

If enterprising and educated young men turned 
their attention to farming, instead of to mercantile 
and professional life, our country would make more 
rapid progress. Farming opens a grand field for im- 
provement and money-making, for it is behind all 
other pursuits. A single illustration will show this. 
The average yield of wheat to the acre in the United 
States is about fifteen bushels per acre, and the seed 
sown two and a half bushels. This makes a six-fold 
increase. But careful experiments have been made, 
py sowing in drills instead of broadcast, and four and 
one-half pints of seed produced sixty bushels at har- 
yest, an increase of nearly nine hundred fold. By 
selecting the best seed only for planting, one farmer 
succeeded in five years in doubling the length of the 
ear, and increasing the number of ears from a single 
seed from 10 to 52; and the number of grains in the 
ear from 47 to 123. His best grain produced the first 
year 688 fold, the third year 1,190 fold; the fifth year 
9.145 fold. 

If farmers can make a comfortable living now, 
what would they do if their crops were three-hun- 
dred fold larger than at present? 





ee 
MONKEYS NOT MIMICS. 

A naturalist, who has had an extensive acquaint- 
ance with monkeys, both wild and tame, denies that 
they have any special talent for mimicry. He says 
the popular idea that they generally imitate what 
they see men do is erroneous. In all his observation 
hehas never seen a single case of this kind. They 
may be easily trained, but the imitation is not of 
their own accord. He adds that Mr. Bartlett, of the 
Zoological Gardens, fully -agrees with him, as do 
other naturalists of large experience, and says in 
closing, “Among many birds the disposition to imi- 
tateall sorts of sounds is highly remarkable. But 
though the chimpanzees, the gibbons and some of 
the monkeys, also, can modulate the voice considera- 
bly, still they do not attempt to imitate any sound 
whatever; and I maintain that they are as little 
disposed to mimicry in any other sort of way, how- 
ever little this may accord with the popular impres- 
sion,” 

eo 
ASTRONOMERS IN VENUS. 


Ifwe could only send astronomers to Venus, with 
the best telescopes from our observatories, it would 
be easy to settle problems that now baffle inquirers. 
There would be no more need of dangerous ex- 
peditions to find an open Polar Sea. The tele- 
scope would reveal whether any such sea is to be 
found. It is easy to observe the changes on the 
planet Mars in the successive seasons. The snow 
and ice around the poles are seen to increase as win- 
teradvances, and to melt, in turm, at the approach 
ofsummer. As the distance between Venus and the 
earth is little more than one-half the distance be- 
tween the earth and Mars, similar changes could be 
more readily marked by an observer in Venus. Who 
knows that the astronomers of this planet are not 
well acquainted with the open Polar Sea, which 
Morton, of Dr. Kane’s crew, claimed to have seen, 
but whose existence many scientific men deny? 


: a = 
DEATH FROM SMOKING, 

The following sad warning is pnt on record by the 
New York correspondent of the Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser. The use of tobacco is bad enough when 
begun in mature life, but it is infinitely worse when 
the foundations of the habit are laid in early years, 
4s seems to have been the case here: 


Acase in my own intimate acquaintance has this 
very week appalled a large circle of friends in this 
tity. The victim was exactly of my own years, and 
‘companion from early childhood. For thirty years, 
atleast, he has been a daily smoker of the choicest 
cigars, but in all his other habits temperate and reg- 
War, and of excellent constitution—one who, of all 
nen, would have laughed at the suggestion that to- 
baceo was killing him. 

A week ago Jast Sunday night, he was stricken 
with the progressive paralysis, characteristic of nico- 
tine, and on Sunday night he died. 

His death was most pitiful. First, sight was lost, 
then speech, then motion of the neck, then motion 
of the arms, and so on throughout the body, and he 
lay for afortnight unable to move or make a sign, 
‘ive a pitiful, tongueless, inarticulate sound, which 
“metimes rose to almost frantic effort, all in vain, to 
make known what he wished to say to his family or 
friends—for his consciousness and mental faculties 
Were left unimpaired till within two hours of the 
last, to aggravate to the uttermost the horror of his 
Stuation—a living soul in a dead body. 

The sense of hearing was left unimpaired, so that 

"Was conscious of all around him, while incapa- 
ble of communication with them as if dead, save by 
‘slight sign of assent or dissent toa question. The 
doctors were fully agreed that tobacco was the cause 
of this stroke 


———_+o+—____ 
BREATHING BAD AIR, 


Ifany of our readers have the bad habit of pulling 
the clothes over their heads at night, they must over- 


a it, for it may result in serious disorders. 
orence Nightingale says: 


vere is reason to believe that not a few of the ap- 
mae unaccountable caxes of scrofula among chil- 
head Proceed from the habit of sleeping with the 
pr ind the bed-clothes, and so inhaling air 
eahalgy breathed, which is further contaminated by 
a Lous from the skin. Patients are sometimes 
the bed, # similar habit; and it oftens happens that 
‘clothes are so disposed that the patient must 

ye uw breathe air more or less contaminated 
can talations from the skin. A good nurse will be 
es N to attend to this. It is an important part, so 
‘peak, of ventilation. It may be worth while to 


remark that when there is any danger of bed-sores a 
| blanket should never be placed under the patient. 
| It retains dampness and acts like a poultice. Never 
use any thing but light Whitney blankets as bed 
covering for the sick. The heavy, impervious cotton 
counterpane is bad, for the very reason that it keeps 
the emanations from the sick person, while the 
blanket allows them to pass through. Weak patients 
are invariably distressed by a great weight of bed- 
clothes, which often prevents their getting any sound 
sleep whatever. 
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FRENCH FILTH. 

The trick of appearance is one of the strong points 
of the French. No matter how nasty a thing may 
be within, they are sure to make it look as pretty as 
a picture outside. A correspondent of Moore’s Ru- 
ral New- Yorker writes from Paris: 


There is one thing I can never get over—the filthi- 
ness of the ordinary French house. Many of the 
houses and hotels most frequented by Americans are 
kept tolerably neat, for the sake of retaining their 
guests; but if an American, like myself, seeks a 

urely French house, where French alone is spoken, 
ie or she must prepare for dirt. 

Some time ago, while looking for such a hotel, a 
really distinguished French lady, whose own house 
is a model of neatness, gave me the address of a ho- 
tel frequented by authors, artists, National Deputies 
and people of that class. I went there, and felt that 
half the value of France could not induce me to 
make it my home. 

One of the betes noir of the particular untidiness 
is the bed linen. In one of the French houses I have 
been in, after a fortnight’s sojourn, I asked the do- 
mestic to dress my bed in clean linen. 

“Ah, but,” she exclaimed, “‘we don’t change the 
beds here but once a month!” 

However, I told her to go to the madame and say 
I required it—and I got it. But one of my friends, 
who spent some months in one of the best girls’ 
school in Paris, was less successful. After she had 
slept in her bed linen for a month, she threw it on 
the floor and demanded clean linen. 

“Yes,” soothingly replied the servant; but when 
she returned to her room at night, she found the 
same dirty sheets, and as often as she repeated the 
operation, just so often she found that her efforts had 
been fruitless, so that at the end of three months she 
had the same bed linen as at the beginning. 

Such was the rule. The exceptions were formed 
by such English or American girls as revolted with 
so much firmness and indignation that their demands 
were acceded to, but who were very far from being 
beloved by the madame on that account. 

Of course, the external appearance of the beds, as 
seen by visitors to the schools, was pleasing enough, 
the gay muslin covers, under a spread of open-work 
lace, giving them a bright and attractive look. 


a 
JOKING TENNYSON. 

Whena great author betrays what are called ‘“‘man- 
nerisms” in his works, it is a favorite trick with 
skilful writers who happen to be waggish to carica- 
ture his style. Carlyle has more than once been un- 
mercifully taken off in this way, and the latest num- 
ber of Blackwood’s Magazine contains a burlesque 
entitled “Sir Tray; an Arthurian Idyll,” which very 
aptly hits Tennyson in his vulnerable parts. Here is 
a specimen: 


The widowed dame of Hubbard’s ancient line 
Turned to her cupboard, cornered anglewise 
Betwixt this wall and that, in quest of aught 
To satisfy the craving of Sir ben. 

Prick-eared companion of her solitude, 
Red-spotted, dirty-white, and bare of rib, 

Who followed at her high and pattering heels, 
Prayer in his eye, prayer in his slinking gait, 
Prayer in his pendulous, pulsating tail. 

Wide on its creaking jaws revolved the door, 
The cupboard yawned, deep-throated, thinly set 
For teeth, with bottles, ancient canisters, 

And plates of various pattern, blue or white; 
Deep in the void she thrusts her hooked nose, 
Peering near-sighted for the wished for bone, 
While her short robe of samite, tilted high, 

The thrifty darnings of her hose revealed— 

The pointed feature travelled o’er the delf, 
Greasing its tip, but bone or bread found none. 
Wherefore Sir Tray abode still dinnerless, 
Licking his paws beneath the spinning wheel, 
And meditating much on savory meats. 





——__+or— 
A TERRIBLE FELLOW. 


To turn a wild steer into a crowded city street 
creates no little disturbance and calamity, but such a 
visitation can hardly be worse than the stupid or ab- 
sent-minded pedestrian, who will carry the point of 
his umbrella sticking out hbrizontally behind him. 
Some wag, with droll indignation, thus sketches this 
character in one of his’ ordinary sidewalk adven- 
tures: 


The man who walks the streets of Philadelphia 
with an umbrella under his arm, stopped suddenly 
on acorner to speak with a friend, and a man behind 
him nearly broke the point of the umbrella off by 
running his eye against it. The man howled, and 
the umbrella chap wheeled suddenly, tearing off a 
young lady’s back hair. He turned to apologize, 
and jabbed the end of his umbrella into a very tall 
policeman’s stomach, 

Policeman administered a jerk and the umbrella 
point tore off a portion of a small boy’s ear, and im- 
mediately after carried the starboard corner of a 
man’s mouth up into his front hair. #@tepping back 
in dismay at what he had done, he rammed the um- 
brella down a bystander’s throat, and at the same 
time he fastened the hook handle into a colored 
citizen’s wool. In his efforts to get his umbrella 
loose, the unfortunate owner of it upset a fruit and 
candy stand, and plunged head foremost into a plate 
glass window. In the excitement and confusion 
that ensued, the umbrella was put into a hack and 
driven to the hospital, and the man was taken to an 
umbrella store to undergo repairs. 


+o —_-—_ 
THE OLD FIFER AND HIS COMRADE, 


The reunion of aged comrades, separated since 
youth, is often very touching. Who can help think- 
ing of Holmes’ “Hic jacet Bill, hic jacet Joe’? 


I was at a recruiting meeting in 182, ina little 
town down in the Prairie State, when there strolled 
into town an old drummer with his drum and his 
gifts. He was remarkable in the skill with which he 
whirled his sticks in the air while drumming. Soon 
a crowd gathered about him, amoug the rest an old 
lifer who lived in the town. It was soon arranged 
| for some music, These old musicians were intro- 





duced, passed the ordinary salutation, and went to 
work. They were old, and gray, and bowed; and as 
I looked at them I thought of Scott’s minstrel, who 
was “infirm and old.”” Soon the drummer —_ ped 
his sticks, faced square round before the tifer, rabbed 
one hand over his own eyes, and with the other 
pushed up the fifer’s cap, then peered into his eyes, 
saying,— 

“John, didn’t you play that at Lundy’s Lane, as 
we charged on the British, when the sun was set- 
ting? I drummed it there by your side.” 

The fife and drumsticks fell together, and the two 
old soldiers were in each other’s arms. It had been 
nearly half a century. Time had hacked at their 
bodies till they were covered and seamed with scars. 
But there was something inthe music that had de- 
fied all changes. 

on. te — 
AN ELK FROZEN IN. 

The following account explains why so many re- 
mains of mammoths and the large animals of ex- 
tinct races are found standing up. Overtaken by the 
ice of the ‘glacial period” they were frozen in—just as 
this poor fellow was: 


On the Menominee River, Mich., last winter, the 
neck and antlers of a magnificent buck were visible 
above the ice, while the body was under water-the 
animal having been frozen in an attempt to ford the 
stream. Wecannot recalla precisely parallel case, 
but in the fall of 1872, an officer of the regular army 
discovered, and exhumed from the quicksand of the 
Saline River, Kansas. the skull and antlers of an elk 
which must have been of enormous proportions. 
The antlers are in perfect condition, and the most 
magnificent we have ever met with, measuring eleven 
and a half feet in extent, four feet two inches from 
tip to tip, and twelve inches around the burr. When 
resting on the tips the points of the brow antlers are 
four feet and five inches from the floor. 
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HOW TO PRONOUNCE DISRAELI,. 

It was a relief to the perplexities of readers of his- 
tory to know that Mr. Froude pronounced his name 
like oo in rood, not like ou in loud, It is equally 
satisfactory to have Mr. Disraeli’s authority for 
pronouncing his name: 





The English papers are making the most of an in- 
cident that occurred in the House of Commons a 
few days ago, in which an apparently authoritative 
decision was reached upon the pronunciation of Mr. 
Disraeli’s name, the authority being no less a person 
than Disraeli himself. Mr. Disraeli had occasion, in 
a speech he was making at the time, to read froma 
document which had been received from the Queen, 
and in which his own name appeared. He read his 
name out with much precision, forming a dipthong 
as it were of the “ae’’ therein, and the whole, as issu- 
ing from his mouth, rhymed with “Bailey.” This 
settles the Matter toacertain extent, but there is 
always room for argument as to whether Mr. Dis- 
raeli knows how to pronounce his own patronymic. 





Beautiful and Costly 
PRESENTS, 


To be given to Subscribers to the Companion. 


A Chickering Piano, one of Smith’s Par- 
lor Organs, Weed’s Sewing Machines, and 
over Sixty Gold and Silver Watches, to be 
given to the seventy subscribers to the Companion, 
who send us the largest numbers of new subscribers 
up to July 1, 1878. The offer was made last Novem- 
ber, and includes all new names sent since that 
month. 

The Presents will be given in addition to a Pre- 
mium for each new name. 


The Piano is one of Chickering & Son's, of Boston, It 
is a noble instrument! The manufacturers rank among 
the most skilful in the world, and their pianos are known 
the world over as having few equals, and no superiors, 


The Parlor Organ is the American Organ, manufac- 

tured by Messrs. 8. D. & H. W. Smith, of this city. It 
is a first-class instrument intone and finish, and unques 
tionably one of the best of its kind. 


The Waltham Gold Watches are those of the cel- 
ebrated Waltham Watch Company. They are tull jew- 
elled, with expansion balance, and are enclosed in very 
heavy and very elaborate hunting cases, ‘They are war- 
ranted as good timekeepers. 
present! 


The Weed Sewing Machine, of which we offer 
three as presents, is a two-thread, lock-stitch machine, 
and is universally acknowledged as one of the best in 
use. 


The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. We warrant 
them good timekeepers—and give our word that they 
are equal jn all respects to any watches sold at retail at 
the prices given for the different grades, 


A very rich and useful 


(<3 About one month remains before the Pres- 
ents will be given. There is time to secure a large 
number of new names before the first of July. Re- 
member, whether you get a Present or not, 
the Premiums given will pay handsomely for each 
subscriber you may secure, and you have almost a 


sure prospect of an additional and most gratifying | 40. 


PreseENr if you persevere. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 
ing the year. 








HE VANISHING CARTE-DE-VISITE.—A 
most amusing conjuring trick—a Card Photograph, 
which will appear or disappear at the pl of the per- 
former. Price 15 cents, 
Invisible Photographs. The wonder of the age. 
A new process in photography, by which the sensitive al- 
bumen paper is so prepared that upon application of the 
blotting paper which accompanies each package, a beau- 
tiful and perfect photograph will instantly appear. Each 
pack contains material for four photographs, with full and 
explicit directions. Per pack, 25 cents. 

Metachromatype; or the Art of Transferring Pic- 
tures to China, Glass, Wood, Paper, etc., which will not 
wash off, and will be in appearance equal to oil colors, 
Each package contains material and full instructions, 
which will enable to transfer them, Price 25 cents, 

The Holiday Guest. A collection of Stories, Con- 
juring Tricks, Games, Tableaux, Amusing Experiments, 
Card Tricks, Puzzles, Enigmas, Charades, Conundrums, 
etc., etc. Thirty-seven Illustrations. Price 10 cents, 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
re: cipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY. So. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 21—te 





5 t on perday! Acents wanted! Allclasses of working peo- 
0 =V ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 





work for usin their spare moments or all the time than at anything 
alec, Posticuars ice Adis G, stinsun & Co,. Portland. bisine. 


(Lommon SENSE! 


Some to learning make pretence; 

Few possess good “common sense ;"* 

W heresoe’er We chance to be 

Proofs of this we daily see! 

Some in beauty take great pride, 

And less handsome folks deride; 

Who at trities take offence, 

Through their want ot “common sense;"” 
But the Boys who buy their “Clothes” 
At the store of GEORGE FENNO, 
Where so many Boys they “dress,” 
Show they “‘common sense’’ possess. 





” everywhere, 
$75 to $250 per month, male and fe- 
male, tointroduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, 
braid and embroider in a most superior manner. Price 
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= only $15. Fully licensed and warranted for five years, 
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We will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a 
stronger, More beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours, It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every 
second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be 

ulled apart without tearing it. Wepay Agents from 

75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a commission 
from which twice that amountcan be made. Address 


SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass.; 
>| Chicago, 111.3; or St. Louis, Mo. 
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Pittsburg, Pa.: 
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LEARNARD & HARTLEY 


Are offering a full line of 


ENGLISH TAPESTRY 


NX 
CARPETS 
AT 95 CENTS PER YARD. 
Also a lot Heavy ALL Woo. 
3-PLY CARPETS, $1 50. 

The above are PERFECT in every particu- 
lar, and worthy the attention of the TRADE, 
and those who are furnishing, Orders by 
mail, with dimensions of room, stating col- 


ors and size of figures desired, will receive 
our prompt and careful attention. 


Learnard & Hartley. 
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PIANOS 


Have taken the First Premium over all competition in 
America, England and France. 


These Standard Instruments 
Are now offered at Reduced Rates on the 


ONE-PRICE SYSTEM. 


iar” 41,000 49 
OF THESE 


Standard Piano-Fortes 


Have been made and sold since 1823, and Eighty-one 

First Premiums have been awarded to our Firm 
OVER ALL COMPETITION. 

These Pianos ave still regarded and universally conced- 
ed to be the Standard Instruments of the World, 
and are so pronounced by all the great artists. 

Dr. FRANZ Liszt says: “I consider the Chickering 
Piano superior to any made in Europe or America, and 


am fully convinced that they were justly entitled to the 
First Prize. 


Chickering & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 


Is more than one-third larger than any other Piano-Forte 
Manufactory in the world and is in every respect the most 
complete as regards machinery and the facilities for doing 
the very best «/ass of werk. Messrs. C. & Sons have, since 
the establishment of their business in 1823, made and sold 
000 Pianos, and these Standard Insiruments are now 
otfered at Reduced Rates upon the “ONE Prick System,” 
free trom ail discounts and commissions; and they are be- 
yond all refutation the VERY BEsT and VERY CHEAPEST 
¥inst-Ciass P1anos now offered. 





A CARD. 
We call especial attention to our 
UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
which are in every particular the finest instruments of 
their class manufactured, and second only to the Grand 
Piano, for which they area good substitute. Every Piano 
warranted for Five years. Send for circular. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
11 E. 14th St., New York. 
354 Washington St., Boston. 44—ly 











Write for a Price List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


179 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breech-Loading Shot Guns, $40 to #300. Double Shot 
Guns, $3 to $150. Single Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 to $75. 
Revolvers, $6 to $25. Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Material, 
Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or clube, 
Army Guns, Revolvers, ete., hought or traded for. Goods 








sent by express U.O.D. to be examined before paid for. 














A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 

A lady of San Francisco is said to have occu- 
pied a year in searching for and fitting together 
the following thirty-cight lines from thirty-eight 
English and American poets. The authors’ 
names are appended: 

LIFE. 
Why all this ‘sil for triumphs of an hour? 
V.ife’s a short summer—man a flower; . 
By turns we catch the vital breath, and die— 
“he cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. 
‘To be is better far than not to be, 
Though all man’s ..fe may seem a tragedy; 6 
But light cares speak when mighty griefs are duamb—7 


Clim Cobo 


The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 8 
Your fate is but the common fate of all; 9 
Unmingled joys, here, to no man befall, 10 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere, ll 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care, 12 
Custom does often reason overrule, 13 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. M4 
Live well—how long or short permit to Heaven; 15 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 16 
Sin may be clapped so close we cannot sce its face—17 
Vile intercourse where virtue has not place. 18 
Then keep each passion down, however dear, 19 
Thou pendulum, betwixt a smile and tear; 20 
Her sensual snares let faithless pleasure lay, 21 
With craft and skill, to ruin and betray. 2 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise; 2 
We masters grow of all that we despise. 24 
O then renounce that impious self-esteem ; 25 
Riches have wings, and grandeur is a dream, 26 
Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave; 27 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 28 
What isambition? ’Tis a glorious cheat, 29 
Only destructive to the brave and great. 30 
What's all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 31 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 32 
How long we live, not years, but actions tell; 33 


That man lives twice who lives the first life well. 34 
Make, then, while yet ye may, your God your friend, 35 
Whom Christians worship, yet not comprehend. 36 
The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself be just ; 37 
For, live we how we may, yet die we must. 38 


1 Young; 2 Dr. Johnson; 3 Pope; 4 Prior; 5 Sewell; 6 
Spenser; 7 Daniel; 8 Sir Walter Ralcigh; 9 Longfellow; 
10 Southwell; 11 Congreve; 12 Churchill; 13 Rochester; 
14 Armstrong; 15 Milton; 16 Bailey; 17 ‘Trench; 18 Som- 
erville; 19 Thomson; 20 Byron; 21 Smollett; 22 Crabbe; 
23 Massinger; 24 Cowley; 25 Beattie; 26 Cowper; 27 Sir 
Walter Davenant; 28 G 29 Willis; 30 Addison; 31 
Dryden; 32 Francis Quarles; 33 Watkins; 34 Herrick; 35 
Wiliam Mason; 36 Hill; 37 Dana; 38 Shakespeare, 
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A SENECA INDIAN. 

Mrs. L. Ek. Caswell, who was a missionary for 
seventeen years among the Seneca Indians, gives, 
in the North End Mission Magazine, the follow- 
ing incident that occurred during her residence 
with that tribe: 

Mr. Silverheels, who rejoices in a pair of silver 
spurs given to his grandfather by George Wash- 
ington, quarrelled with his wife about some tri- 
fle. Without ceremony, he drove her from the 
home where she had boiled his corn, cooked his 
venison, and been his willing drudge for many 
years. No appeals could move him. She went 
forth sadly and feebly, for she was far from well. 
She did not know that she was looking upon her 
home for the last time. She did not know that 
Jesus, the Christ, whom she had rejected so 
many years, was, through this great sorrow, 
bringing her to Himself. 

She went to the house of her nearest relative, 
Blacksnake, threw herself upon the bed, and, 
-vith great pain in her heart, longed for death. 

Blacksnake is one of the bitterest opposers of 
the Gospel in the tribe. He hates the missiona- 
ries and their religion. 

A feeble, uncertain knock on the Mission door. 
Upon opening it, these words greeted us, in a 
trembling voice, “Pity me! Do not throw me 
aside! Let me lean upon you. A great trouble 
is upon me.” 

The face of the speaker was very sad, as she 
stood at the Mission door. She was the only 
daughter of Silverheels. 

The trembling voice and haggard face con- 
trasted strangely with her dancing 
heavily ornamented with 
Dead 


costume, 
silver brooches and 
The poor child had danced all night. 
“Tam afraid,” she said, “that my mother is dy- 
ing. My father will not see her. She wants you 
now, if you can go.” 

The sick woman was three miles away, and 
the roads poor. As soon as possible we were by 
her side. 

“My mind is in great agony,’ said the poor 
woman, with difficulty. “Can you help me? I 
have always been a pagan; but sometimes, un- 
known to my husband, I have attended your 
meetings. I have heard you sing and pray. I 
have heard about Jesus, who came to take away 
sin. The last time I was there you taught us, in 
our own language, to say these words, ‘The blood 
of Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin. God 
so loved the world that He gave his only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
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my trouble, there words are ever before me. 
But I am afraid of God. I feel in danger. I 
want to hide. My mindisdark. Tell me more.” 

We told her the story of Jesus. A new light 
beamed in those troubled eyes, and she said, “I 
believe! I take Him! I need Him more than 
any other creature in the whole world!” 

After a little rest, she continued: “Now, I 
shall die soon. I beseech you, promise me that 
you will take my body away from this place, 
and give it a Christian burial. I have thought 
much about it since my trouble. I don’t want 
any of these pagan ceremonies over me.” We 
promised to heed her request if in our power, 
and left the house. 

In about an hour Blacksnake came home. He 
was immediately informed of our visit. He was 
told that we had been singing, talking and pray- 
ing beneath his roof. He was told of Mrs. Sil- 
verheels’ request as to a Christian burial. I can 
never describe the wrath of that man. He cursed 
us again and again. He walked back and forth, 
threatening vengeance. He called upon the 
Great Spirit to bring every evil upon our heads 
that the ‘“‘House of Torment” could furnish. 
“What!” said he; “singing and praying in my 
house? These walls have never known a stain 
like that before!’ 

He cursed his pretty little wife, who shrank 
from him with fear. He even cursed the sick 
one. ‘You are the cause of this disgrace! A 
Christian burial, indeed! You’ll be buried as J 
say. If they lay a finger on your body, they’ll 
soon know what an Indian tempest is!’ 

The dying woman was too much terrified to 
remonstrate with him. 

A pagan friend then came to the bedside. 
“Are you beside yourself?” said she. ‘Don’t 
you know your father, and mother, and all your 
relations had a pagan burial? Are you so heart- 
less as to disgrace their dustin this way? Don’t 
you want to join them in the hunting-grounds? 
O, how lonesome you'll be, with nobody about 
you but white folks! O, but won’t you be lone- 
some!” . 

The dancing girl threw herself beside her 
mother, and begged her not to leave her all 
alone in this werld and the next, too. 

The persecuted one tricd to speak; but they 
could not understand her, only they thought she 
said, “Jesus!” 

The next morning we went again to the house 
of Blacksnake, quite unconscious of the dis- 
turbed state of the household. A frightened 
look upon the face of the young wife told us all. 

Blacksnake did not deign to look at us. We 
quietly ministered te the wants of the sick one, 
who still lingered. While arranging her pillows, 
she whispered, “Be cautious! The man who 
hates you is here!”’ , 

Blacksnake suddenly left the room. 

“Will Jesus accept me if I am buried with pa- 
gan ceremonies?” asked the poor, ignorant 
woman. 

“Do you cast yourself entirely upon Him?” 

“O, yes!” 

“Then He accepts you. He knows your wish. 
You may talk with Him in your mind, and He 
hears you. These pagans refuse your prayer 
about your body. He hears your prayer about 
your soul. That is safe.” 

She was cemforted. Again and again we 
sang, and repeated to her the sweet promises of 
Jesus. We told her of heaven, expecting every 
moment to be confronted by Blacksnake. But 
our Heavenly Father in mercy held him back, 
that this trembling disciple might be comforted 
and strengthened for the hour before her; and 
very soon her spirit took its flight to that land 
where ‘There shall be no more night, for the 
glory of God and the Lamb is the light thereof.” 





THE MISFORTUNE OF DRAWING 
A “PRIZE.” 

As a general rule no one is fit to care for more 
money than he honestly earns. Nineteen out of 
twenty who invest in lotteries are swindled out 
of their money, and the good luck (!) of the 
twentieth sends him to destruction’ The Louis- 
ville Commercial, speaking of the winners ina 
recent lottery-drawing in Kentucky, says: 


We wish the poor fellows no evil, but, if we 
were betting men, we would willingly bet two 
to one, that out of the ten men who jointly won 
the biz prize of seventy-five thousand dollars, 
five will be in the poor-house, in jail, or ina 
drunkard’s grave, within two years from this 
date. All experience points that way. 

Our older citizens recollect Mr. » who 
stood—if not in a scientific way, at least ina 
pecuniary way—at the head of his profession, 
till, in an evil hour, he drew thirty thousand 
dollars in a lottery establishment, for some phil- 
anthropic purpose. He soon lost practice, 
money, self-respect, and the respect of his fel- 
low-citizens, and died a pauper. 

Even younger men may recollect Birdstick, 








not perish, but have everlasting life.’ 


the oyster man, who, in 1858, won seven thou- 


Now, in! sand dollars, got rid of his little business and 


the prize money in four months, and fled to New 
York from his enraged creditors, without so 
much as a change of clothes and without money 
to pay his railroad fare. We might mention 
other names, if we did not fear to wound the 
feelings of those left behind by the unfortu- 
nates, whom a prize in a “well-conducted lot- 
tery” drove to an early and inglorious grave 
Many of our readers may, from their own circle 
of acquaintances, draw additional illustrations. 

“He that maketh haste to be rich,” said the 
wise man, “shall not be innocent. He that hast- 
eth to be rich hath an evil eye, and considereth 
not that poverty shall come upon him.”—Prov. 
28:20, 22 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 
BY ANNA L. RUTH. 

Whist, sir! Would ye plaze to speak aisy 

And sit ye down there by the dure? 
She sleeps, sir, so light and so restless, 

She hears every step on the flure. 
What ails her? God knows! She’s been weakly 

For months, and the heat drives her wild; 
The summer has wasted and worn her 

Till she’s only the ghost of a child. 


All Ihave? Yes, she is, and God help me! 
I'd three little darlints beside, 
As purty as iver ye see, sir, 
But wan by wan dhrooped like, and died. 
What was it that tuk them, ye’re asking? 
Why, poverty, sure, and no doubt! 
They perished for food and fresh air, sir, 
Like flowers dhried up in a drought. 
It was dreadful to lose them? Ah, was it! 
It seemed like my heart-strings would break, 
But there’s days when, wid want and wid sorrow, 
I'm thankful the y’re gone—for their sake! 
Their father? Well, sir, saints forgive me! 
It’s a foul tongue that lowers its own! 
But what wid the sthrikes and the liquor, 
I'd better be sthrugglin’ alone! 


Do I want to keep this wan? The darlint, 
The last and dearest of all! 

Shure you’re niver a father yourself, sir, 
Or you wouldn’t be askin’ at all! 

What is that? Milk and food for the baby! 
A docthor and medicine free! 

You’re huntin’ out all the sick children, 
An’ poor toilin’ mothers, like me! 


God bless you! an’ thim that have sent you! 
A new life you’ve given me so. 
Shure, sir, won't you look in the cradle 
At the colleen you've saved, ’fore you go? 
O, mother o’ mercies! have pity! 
O, darlint, why couldn't you wait! 
Dead! dead! an’ the help in the doorway! 
Too late! O, my baby! Too late! 
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CHANGES IN THE ENGSHISH LAN- 
GUAGE. 

If one looks inte books published three or four 
centuries ago, he may almost imagine he is 
reading another language, the words and the 
spelling are so different from those in present 
use. Take, for instance, the “Utopia” of Sir 
Thomas More, printed in London, 1556, three 
hundred and seventeen years ago. An exchange 
says: 

We open on one page and count one hundred 
and twenty-three consecutive words, and find 
that thirty-six of these have a different orthog- 
raphy from that of the present day.. On another 
page we count one hundred and ninety words, 
and find that the orthography of seventy-nine 
of them is strange to us; while on another page 
we count three hundred and fifty-two words, and 
find that one hundred and thirty-three of them 
are in a different form from that to which we 
are accustomed. 

The first thing that strikes us on looking at 
these pages is, that there is no j, and we findi 
used instead of it. Thus we have iustices, ieop- 
ardie, iniurye, inioyne, maiestie and iorney. 
Next we see that y is very often used instead of 
i,as in yf, ymage, syde, shyppes, styrre, fynd 
and cytyzeins. Yetiis largely used as we have 
it now, as in it, did, whiles, rebuild and thinke; 
and sometimes it takes the place of y, as in 
tirannye. We find, also, that ie often takes the 
place of y at the end of words, as in citie, studie, 
crie, felicitie, familie and manie. We also notice 
that y sometimes takes the place of th asin ye 
and yat. 

We next find w instead of v, as in preuente, 
sauing, Ouersene, euerye, maruelous and sauage. 
And then we have v instead of wu at the com- 
mencement of words, as in vp, vse, vniuste, vt- 
terly and vplandyshe; but it is never so used in 
the middle of words, and we also find v occupy- 
ing its present position at the beginning of 
words, as in vertue, vielness, vaine and voices. 

Many words which now end in W have in this 
book only a single J, as al, wel, fel, cal, ful and 
smal. On the other hand, there are many words 
ending in Ul, where we now use the single J, as 
joyfull, naturall and speciall. Many words which 
we now spell wit three letters have in this book 
five. Take as specimens, badde, bygge, farre, 
gette, hydde and warre. We see also that e is 
often placed at the end of words in which we 
now consider it unnecessary, as in amisse, 
awaye, golde, melte, oute and vayne. On the 
contrary, it is often left off from words in which 
we now place it, as els, ther and privat. 


——_+@9—_—_—_—_—_—_—. 
BODIES UNDECAYED. 

Dead bodies do not always decay. Peculiari- 
ties in the soil in which they are buried some- 
times arrest the progress of corruption, and pre- 
serve them unchanged for centuries. Here are 
several striking instances of this sort: 

The tomb of Edward I., who died in 1807, was 
opened Jan. 2, 1770, after four hundred and sixty- 


three years had elapsed. His body was almost 
perfect. Canute, (the Dane) who crossed over 





where his body had reposed nearly seven hun- 
dred and fifty years, perfectly fresh. In 1569 
three Roman soldiers, fully equipped with war. 
like implements, were dug out of a bed of peat 
in Ireland, where they had lain probably fittcen 
hundred years. Their bodies were pertectly 
fresh and plump. s 

In the reign of James II., of England, after the 
fall of the church at Astley, in Warwickshire 
there was taken up the corpse of Thomas Gray, 
Marquis of Dorset, who was buried there the 
10th of October, 1530, in the twenty-second year 
of Henry VIIL.; and although it had lain there 
seventy-eight years, the eyes, hair, flesh, nails 
and joints remained as theugh it had been but 
newly buried. Robert Braybrook, who was con- 
secrated Bishop of London in 1381, and who died 
in 1404, and was buried in St. Pauls, was taken 
out of his tomb after the great fire in 1666, dur. 
ing the repairs of the cathedral; and although he 
had lain there no less than two hundred and six. 
ty-two years, his body was found firm as to skin, 
hair, joints and nails. 

Pietro Rodriguez, a Portuguese jeweller, while 
pursuing his occupation in the city of Mexico, 
was, in 1595, accused before the tribunal of the 
Inquisition, and, after suffering a variety of tor- 
tures, was condemned to be buricd alive in a 
vault in the Convent de St. Domingo, in that 
city. He was then thirty-eight years old. The 
Convent de St. Domingo was lately demolished 
in search of treasure supposed to be concealed 
there, and the body of Rodriguez taken out of 
the vault exactly as when placed there two hun- 
dred and seventy years before. His daughter, 
two and ahalf years of age, was lying under 
her father’s feet, and as perfectly preserved as 
himself. The evidences of torture on the body 
of the jeweller are fearfully apparent. In one 
respect, however, the appearance does not co- 
incide with the record which we have given. 
The miserable man must have died in the hands 
of his tormentors. ‘he position of his hands 
show that he was suspended by the body and 
neck until he died. Marks of the cord and of 
the burning iron are deeply recorded on the va- 
rious parts of his body. His hair and beard are 
firm, his skin natural in hue and texture, with- 
out the least trace of decomposition in any part. 

——— = 


A TURKISH DOG STORY. 
There can be but one opinion of people whose 
way of clearing out a nuisance is to crowd it up- 
on somebody else. The sufferers in the case 
here reported must have been uncommonly easy, 
or they would have made such a piece of mean- 
ness 2 cause of war: 


A Turkish paper gives an account of a curious 
forced emigration, which has recently produced 
vreat excitement on classic ground. On the 
European banks of the Hellespont stands the 
city of Gallipoli, and nearly opposite to it is 
Lamsaki, a village long renowned for the vine- 
yards in its neighborhood, and situated near the 
site of the celebrated Lampsacus of classic times. 

During the autumn the authorities of Galli- 
policame to the conclusion that there were in 
that town too many ownerless dogs. Instead of 
issuing death-warrants against these vagrants, 
they took the extraordinary course of exporting 
them to their opposite neighbors across the Hel- 
lespont, who were already plentifully provided 
with canine treasures. 

Whent hese two thousand immigrants arrived, 
(after a very unruly passage) they started in 
quest of food. Not finding any thing to suit 
their palates, they entered the town. 

Here the tug of war commenced. The Lamsa- 
kian dogs, on recognizing the situation, “turned 
out to a dog,” and a frightful conflict, with ter- 
rible howlings and barkings, ensued for four 
hours. At the end of that time the foreign foe 
was worsted, and, beating a retreat, endeavored 
to allay the pangs of hunger by eating the 
grapes, and thus doing really serious damage. 

The people then had to turn out. Two hun- 
dred dogs were killed, and the rest retreated, but 
of course only to return. The Djeridei Havadis 
concludes the account by mildly saying that the 
Lamsakians are much disgusted by the eccentric 
conduct of the Gallipoli magistrates, who ought, 
of course, to have sent their canine emigrants to 
a desert island. 


+2 
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STORY OF ALBERT DOYER. 

It is true joy to noble minds to do good, but 
that joy is heightened many fold when those who 
receive the benefit prove themselves richly 
worthy of it: 


The Duke of Clarence, afterward William IV., 
having served well and faithfully through a long 
and active apprenticeship in the British navy, 
was, in 1786, from the recommendation of abso- 
lute personal merit, raised to the rank of post 
captain, and appointed to the command of the 
frigate Pegasus. It was ona bright morning in 
April, when the prince, having received his com- 
mission and his ship, was on his way to his tail- 
or’s in Plymouth, to get the new uniform which 
he had ordered. At a street corner he saw a boy 
crying, and stopped to inquire the cause. The 
lad looked up through his tears, revealing ® 
handsome, winning and intelligent face, and re- 
plied that his mother had died only a few days 
before, and that he had been cast homeless inte 
the streets. — 

“Where is your father?” asked the prince. 

“He was lost in the Sussex, on the Cornwall 
coast, two years ago.” 

“‘And you have no friends ?” 

“Not a friend in the world, sir.” 

“Then I must find one for you How old are 
you?” 

“T am twelve—almost thirteen.” 

“How would you like to go to sea in a first 
rate man-of war?” 








to England in 1017, was found in 1776 by the 
workmen who repaired Winchester Cathedral, 


The boy’s face brightened as he answered that 
he should like it very well. 
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The prince took out his pocket-book and wrote 
something upon a slip of paper, which he gave 
to the boy, with a shilling. 

“Go down to the dock,’ he said, “and with 
this shilling you will hire a boatman to carry 
you off to the Pegasus. When vou get on board 
the ship you will give this paper to the officer 
whom you find in charge of the deck, and he 
will take care of you. Cheerup, my lad. Show 
me that vou have atrue heart, and you shall 
surely find a true friend.” 

Murmuring his thanks as best he could, the 
Jad took the shilling and the paper, and went 
his way. Arrived on board the Pegasus, the 
officer of the deck received him kindly, and sent 
him tosit ona gun-earriage. In less than an 
hour the prince came off in his new uniform, 
and the boy was strangely moved upon discov- 
ering that the man who had promised to be his 
friend was none other than William, Duke of 
Clarence, and captain of the frigate. 

The boy, whose name proved to be Albert 
Doyer, was taken into the cabin, where his high- 
ness questioned him until satisfied of his worthi- 
ness, and forthwith he ordered: the lad to be rat- 
ed as a midshipman, and from his own purse he 
procured an outfit. During the voyage to the 
American coast the prince became strongly at- 
tached to his protege, keeping him about his 
person continually, and instructing him in gen- 
eral branches of education, as well as in the 
principles of seamanship. 

Time passed on, and the boy grew to be a man, 
and his heart had been true; and in the after 
years, When William was king, he signed with 
his own hand the commission which made Al- 
bert Dover a rear-admiral; and he exclaimed, as 
he put his signature to the document,— 

“There, if I have done a good deed for Eng- 
land it was when I saved to her service that true 
and worthy man.” 


ciara RN cena 
AN INGENIOUS ROGUE. 


If rogues would only spend the patience and 
thought given to wrong ways in some honest 
employment, they might win eminent success. 
Abank teller worked hard to earn money dis- 
honestly, and lost all his time and ingenuity. 
He was detected and arrested: 


Several weeks avo a letter was received at the 
Treasury Department from a party in New York, 
who requested that five hundred dollars in new 
money be sent him in place of an old five hun- 
dred dollar bill which he enclosed. On examin- 
ing the enclosed bill, it was found to be consid- 
erably shorter than the ordinary bill. Further 
investigation revealed the fact that it was a piece 
of mosaic ingenuity, it being wholly constructed, 
with the exception of the corner, of small strips 
of bills of the denomination of $500. These 
strips were neatly pasted on tissue paper, 
through which, however, the back of the note 
could be plainly seen. There were twelve or fif- 
teen strips in all, and it was necessary to take a 
narrow piece from cach of twelve or fifteen five 
hundred dollar bills, which were necessarily 
shortened one-twelfth or one-fifteenth of their 
length by the operation. The finely-engraved 
lines and printed words were distinct and un- 
broken. The pieces which were taken from the 
five hundred dollar bills did not impair their 
value, as, under the rule established by Mr. 
Boutwell, any bill from which less than one-half 
has been taken will be redeemed by the Treasu- 
- 4 cama at the full value of the original 
pill. 
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A DINNER EXCUSE, 





Apologies for poor dinners are generally out 
of place, but when a lady has a forgetful hus- 
band, who, without warning, brings home a 
dozen guests to sit down to a plain family dinner 
for three or four, it is not in human nature to 
keep absolute silence. What to say and how to 
say itform the problem. Mrs. Tucker, the wife 
of Judge Tucker, of Williamsburg, solved this 
problem many years ago. She was the daugh- 
ter or niece (I am uncertain which) of Sir Pey- 
ton Skipwith, and celebrated for her beauty, wit, 
ease and grace of manner. Her temper and tact 
were put to the proof one court-day, when the 
judge brought with him the accustomed half- 
score or more of lawyers, for whom not the 
slightest preparation had been made, the judge 
having quite forgotten to remind his wife that it 
was court-day, and she herself, strange to tell, 
having overlooked the fact. 

The dinner was served with elegance, and Mrs. 
T. made herself very charming. Upon rising to 
leave the guests to their wine, she said, “Gentle- 
men, you have dined to-day with Judge Tucker. 
Promise me now that you will all dine to-morrow 
with me.” 

This was all her apolozy, whereupon the gen- 
tlemen declared that such a wife was beyond 
price. The judge then explained the situation, 
and the next day there was a noble banquet. 

Moral—Never worry a guest with apologies. 

Lippincott’s Magazine. 


—— 





UNDERRATING HIMSELF. 

The Austrian princes, if they are bright boys, 
Must have enjoyed the blunder of the Emperor, 
m calling himself a donkey. It ended their 
quarrel, no doubt, and sent them out of doors 
for an explosion of laughter: 


Two young princes, the sons of Archduke 

harles, of Austria, had a warm dispute in the 
Presence of no less a person than the Emperor 
himself. Greatly excited, one said to the other, 

You are the greatest ass in Vienna!” Highly 
offended at a quarrel in his presence, the Em- 
Peror interrupted them, saying, with indigna- 
tion, “Come, come, young gentlemen! you for- 
- tt that I am present.” 
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For the Companion. 


LITTLE GIRL’S HEART PIN- 





CUSHION. 
SIN. 
an a 
2 = 
Sin. 











Take a five inch square of thibet, 
Scarlet, pink or blue, 

Or any other pretty color; 
Then double it just so. 








Now sew it round the edges, 
As neatly as you can, 
Leaving just a little opening, 
- Through which stuff with wool or bran. 





Stuffit full, and hard, and solid, 
Then the opening you must sew, 

Next draw the ends together, 
And tie on a little bow. 





Then take pins, of two nice sizes, 
Stick them neatly in like this: 

A nice present for mamma, 
Which you give her with a kiss. 


Postscript. 
If you have any trouble in marking the name, 
Take a piece of thin paper, and on it print the same; 
Now placed on the cushion, you can stick the pins 
right through, 
On the lines; tear off the paper; that’s an easy way 
to do. H. C. PULSIFER. 





For the Companion. 
LETTER FROM A SISTER TO HER 
LITTLE BROTHER IN OHIO. 

Dear EvcGene,—I want to tell you abouta 
dog show that I saw the other night, which will 
interest you, know. There were four or five 
trained dogs, and I wish you could have seen 
them. 

There were Fannie, a highly-accomplished 
madam dog, Charlie Sweetness, and Dexter, who 
is a very little dog, the most sprightly little fel- 
low you ever saw. His hair was cut in sucha 
way as to make him look like a little lion. Lit- 
tle William was a beautiful little white dog, 
with a blue ribbon tied around its neck. His 
small eyes shone out very roguishly from under 
the mass of shaggy hair on his forehead. 

All he could do was to run around promiscu- 
ously, and jump over a stick or two. O dear, 
you would have been so pleased to have seen 
Fannie and Charlie jump rope on their hind 
legs! By-and-by Dexter was sent out, and in a 
few minutes in came the oddest little figure you 
ever saw, in a little jacket, and pants, and tall 
cap, with a pail of berries on each arm. Who 


Why, it was little Dexter, with his bushy tail 
sticking out of his pants behind! His tiny 
black feet looked so funny, and he took the} 
softest, daintiest little steps! At the last Fan-| 
nie eame in, in the Grecian-bend style of toilet. | 


| How we all laughed! It was comical enough,| > 


but she was as grave as could be. You know I| 
don’t care much for dogs, but I did want to take | 
pretty little William home with me very much. | 
Perhaps, after all, I should have found that 
dogs, like some little boys, do not always be- | 
have as well at home as in public, and it might} 
be difficult to bring him up right. I would like 
to tell you more of their funny performances, 
but must wait until I see you. 
Your affectionate 





SISTER. 


———- +e - --— 


DIRT-PIES. 


Pinafores torn and fingers grimy, 
Tangled curls dancing into their eyes, 
Down in a sand-heap, Bessie and Winnie, 
A-making little dirt-pies! 


Mouths puckered up and foreheads wrinkled, 
(Folks must work hard when there’s much to be 


one,) 
Such mixing and kneading, such shaping and pat- 
ing! 
Was ever hard work such fun? 


“That pie for mamma, and that one for papa,” 
Fat fingers marking with dimples a few; 

“These for Dicky and Tommy, this for the baby, 
And all the rest for us two.” 


Ah! Bessie and Winnie, darling wee women! 
Treasures more dearly you never will prize, 

Whatever earth gives you of richest or rarest, 
Than this row of little dirt-pies. 


42> 
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For the Companien. 


COMPOSITION. 
FROM LULU. 













Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


1, 
DECAPITATIONS. 
Behead to expand, and leave @ source of water; 
again, and leave a measure. 
Behead dark-complexioned, and leave an excres- 
cence; again, and leave the painter's idol. 
E. Bb. Surron. 
2. 
CHARADE, 
My first is an abbreviation used in trade; 
My second of cloth very frequently is made; 
My third a preposition the grammarians call ; 
My whole is a city familiar to you all. 
3. 
LETTER PUZZLE. 
Three Os, one L, one Y, anda G, 
One N, one D, two Rs anda B, 
One T, two Us, two Ss and one E, 
But one is left, and that is C; 
Now who will join these by their arts, 
To find a prayer welling up from our hearts. 
FIcntTine Jor. 
4. 


PRIZE REBUS. 


8&8. T. F. 





We have got a Pollieat home. It is nota cat, 
nor a dog, nor a little girl; but it is a bird. 
She has got red, and green, and black, and blue, 
and yellow, on her wings, and yellow on her 
head, and green on her back. Uncle Charlie 
brought her from Mexico. Aunt Mamie 
brought her from New York, and she said when 
she was riding in the cars Pollie got out of the 
basket, and laughed, and talked, and said, “How 
do you do?” and made all the people laugh. 

When she got here, it was in May, but she 
shivered, and thought it was warmer in Mexico. 
When she first came she could not talk any thing 
but Spanish, only ““How do you do?” The first 
night she came we put her ina box, and she 
kept running away all the time. 

Sometimes when we are sitting down to the 
table she says, ‘‘Pollie wants some coffee.” We 
tried to make her say her A B C, but she would 
not. I don’t think she will ever go to college. 
She calls my name and Charlie’s, too, but she 
does not call Frankie’s nor Eddie’s name. When 
she is noisy, and mamma talks to her, and tries 
to make her stop, she says, ‘‘Pollic loves papa.” 
I think she tries to make mamma think she 
loves papa best. She is on the table now where 
Iam writing, and has got the scissors, and is 
rolling over on her back and playing with them. 

One Sunday when Eddie went to church, mam- 
ma wanted him to remember something to tell 
her when he came home. When he came home 
he said, “O, mamma, I know what the minister 
said; he talked all the time about our Pollie.” 
But mamma said he talked about Paul in the 
Bible. 


A QUEER MOTHER, 

There was, not long ago, a dog in England 
whose whole family of pups was drowned, so 
that she was left alone, with nothing to love. 
Her name was Mop, and she was very sad when 
she found all her little ones taken away from her. 

About the same time a brood of nine ducks 
had been left without any mother to take care 
of them; so what did Mop do but adopt the little 
ducks for her own. She would save her food 
for them, and when they went into the water, 
she would go with them. 

The little ducks learned to love poor Mop very 
much. They would jump on her back, and if 
any strange dog came into the yard, thinking he 
could catch one of the little ducks to eat, Mop 
would growl so that the strange dog would run 
off pretty well frightened. 

Mop was happy in her little family; for love 
makes even dogs happy; and, when the ducks 
grew up, they did not forget the friend who took 
care of them. 

Many a good time they would have, swimming 
about in the pond or eating their dinner together. 








8100 SAVED IN LEARNING TELE- 
GRAPHY. 
The Nonpareil Telegraph Apparatus. 
NEARLY 2000 SOLD IN 18 MONTHS AND THE DEMAND UN- 
ABATED. $8 including Key, Sounder, Battery, Chemicals, 


Wire, also an Illustrated Instruction Book. Get it and 
teach yourself. Send for Circular. 





do you think it was? 


. POPE & CO., 
(P. O. Box 6010.)  (21—2t) 38 Vesey St., New York. 
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FRANK P. BouGuron, 


5. 
TWELVE SCRIPTURE_NAMES, 
Give him a rye loaf to take home. 
Human nature is frail at best. 
Was Sarah Ames at the picnic? 
Mother bought it at the market. 
Quick, Ben, jam in a few more apples. 
“When’—Oh, Charlie, if I only knew when. 
I met Sam at the Western Depot. 
Please think as quick as possible. 
Ada made those biscuits all herself. 
“Honest Abe Lincoln.” 
I went to Utica in the cars. 
I guessed every single one. 
I carried into the barn a basket of corn. 
The villain, frowning like Caliban, drew his sword. 
What ho, Master John, what has happened? 
If Elixirs are necessary, I consent, 
6. 
WORD SQUARE. 
3. Each. 
4. A wild bird’s nest. 
5. More than dry. 
7. 


REBUS. 


1. To beseech. 
2. A friend. 








A hypocrite. 





Conundrums. 


Why is an old coat like an iron kettle? Because 
it represents hard ware. 

What fishes have their eyes nearest together? The 
smallest, of course. 

How many peas are there ina pint? One p. 

What does a man see in the wild wave? Sea-foam. 

What notes compose the most favorite tunes; and 
how many tunes do they compose? Bank-notes; 
they make fortunes. 

Why, if you are called loudly, must you wear a 
wig? Because you are bawled after. 

Why was Robinson Crusoe unable to get up an 
oyster-stew? Because he hadn’t the skill-it required, 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Bran-dish. 

2. Hate reigns supreme in envious hearts, _ 

8. Superior, Arabia, Lamb, Moab, Orsini, Naught. 
SaLmon, Ranbir. 

4. Plead, Lover, Every, Aerie, Dryer. 

5. A wolf in a lamb’s skin, 
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HOW THE NEWS COMES UNDER 
THE SEA. 

Here isa man sitting in a darkened room at Heart’s 
Content. A fine wire attached to the cable is made 
tosurround two small cores of soft iron. As the 
electric wave, produced by a few pieces of copper 
and zinc at Valentia, pass through the wire these 
cores become magnetic enough to move the slightest 
object. A looking-glass, half an inch in diameter, is 
fixed on a bar of iron one-tenth of an inch square 
and half aninch long. On this tiny glass a lamp is 
made to glare so that its light is reflected on a tablet 
on the wall. The language of the cable is denoted 
by the shifting of this reflected light from side to 
side. Letter by letter is thus expressed in this flit- 
ting idiom in utter silence on the wall. 

There is no record made by the machine except as 
the patient watcher calls out to a comrade the trans- 
lated flashes as they come, and which he records. It 
scems a miracle of patience. There is something of 
awe creeps over us as we see the evidence of a hu- 
man touch 3,000 miles away swaying that line of 
light. 

By such a delicate process as this, and after being 
repeated from line to line five times before its ulti- 
mate copy is in New York, the late news has been 
recorded in our daily papers with great particularity, 
and sent throughout the Union. 
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BEES IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The herculean task of such a census, i. e., down to 
every bee, is rather more than any commissioner 
would undertake, or the government pay for, but the 
number of families of these little people can be got 
at, it seems, or somewhere near it. The Massachu- 
setts Ploughman has been writing up bee statistics, 
and gives them thus: 

Unele Sam has bees enough to give us alla sting! 
There are two million bee-hives in the United States. 
Every hive yields on an average a little over twenty- 
two pounds of honey. The average price at which 
honey is sold is twenty-five cents a pound. So that, 
after paying for their own board, our bees present us 
with a revenue of over $8,800,000. To reckon it an- 


other way, they make a clear gift of over a pound of 


pure honey to every man, woman and child in the 
vast domain of the United States. In 1860, over 
twenty-three and one-third million pounds of wax 
were made and given to us by these industrious 
workers. The keeping of bees is one of the most 


profitable investments that our people can make of 
The profits arising from the sale of 
surplus honey average from fifty to two hundred per 


their money. 


cent. of capital invested. 
‘a — 
SCOLDING. 


Scolding is mostly a habit. There is not much 
meaning to it. 
and irritable condition of both mind and body. 


rthwith commences finding fault with every body 
in reach. 


Scolding is a habit very easily formed. It is aston- 


It is often the result of nervousness 

A| 
— is tired or annoyed at some trivial cause, and 
0 


_THE YOUTH'S 








COMPANION. 


MAY 29, 1873, 











parently felt in duty bound to see that no harm be- 
fell her. It seems that the two came toa railroad 
crossing; thatatrain was coming and it looked a 
little dangerous. The dog saw the danger and quickly 
seized the little miss by the skirt of her dress, and 
being the stronger of the two pulled her back upon 
the sidewalk and stood over her until the train had 
assed. The little miss scolded and kicked his shins, 
put he didn’t let her up till the danger had passed, 
when he trudged cn behind her as though nothing 
had happened. 


iscaietiil 
CURED WITHOUT MEDICINE, 

There is still a superstition that ‘a seventh son of 
a seventh son” possesses the natural, if not miracu- 
lous gift of healing. Such a person is certainly some- 
times able to produce wonderful effects by acting 
upon the imagination of the superstitious. A corres- 
pondent of the North Star (Caribou, Me.) mentions 
this incident of a winter trip to Madawaska: 


At Fort Kent, on Thursday morning, I rose with a 
headache and toothache. I had evidently taken 
cold, and felt more than half sick. A gentleman 
called at the hotel who is a seventh son, and whose 
father and grandfather were also seventh sons. 
Learning that I hada headache. he said he would 
cure it for me in two minutes if I would ask him to 
doso. Ofcourse 1 made the request, when he took 
hold of my head, pressing it gently, and in less than 
one minute the ache was all gone. I made a similar 
request to have my tooth attended to. The operator 
pressed a finger against the gum near the aching 
tooth, and the ache left it suddenly and has not 
again returned. This gentleman thinks it will not 
do to take any pay for his services, so he performs 
cures for neighbors and strangers gratuitously, while 
he is working hard in the woods to get a living. He 
is an Englishman, I believe. 


> 


DELIRIUM TREMENS FROM ONE 
DRINK 


A young man connected with one of the heaviest 
grocery houses in the city was engaged during the 
greater part of Monday in receiving and marking 
goods on the levee, and becoming thoroughly chilled, 
was recommended when he came in to take a drink 
of spirits. As the house in which he is engaged 
keeps no liquor open, the young man took a samp- 
ling tube, and knocking the bung from a barrel of 
brandy, took adrink through the tube or “thief.” 
In a very few minutes he became insensible, and 
was onuied home and a physician sent for. Dr. 
Mageniss answered the summons, and found the 
young man recovered from his stupor, but suffering 
from every symptom of delirium tremens, the deliri- 
um continuing throughout the night. Yesterday 
morning the patient was out of danger. The ex- 
traordinary effect of the liquor is in part attributed to 
the fact that the cask had lain unopened in that store 
for more than two years, and that in drinking he in- 
haled long pent-up vapor that had accumulated in 
the barrel. 

-- 4 


EATEN BY WOLVES. 


This terrible fate actually befell a man in the North- 
west during the severe weather last winter: 


As a German farmer was coming out of the woods, 
about twenty miles north of Perry’s Mills, Wiscon- 
sin, he found a man’s boots with the feet left in them, 
particles of clothing, a few bones, a dead dog and 
two dead wolves. Signs of a terrible struggle were 
all around. The unfortunate man’s name is not 
known as yet. The supposition is that he was going 
from a lumbering camp to another, when the wolves, 
who were starving on account of the deep snow pre- 
venting them from running down their game, over- 


climb a tree, and devoured him. 
a > 
WHAT A FOOL FOUND OUT. 


The man who answered an advertisement to the 
following effect, says his curiosity is satisfied: 


“If you would learn how to make home happy, 
send a postage stamp and twenty- five cents to P. 0. 
Box, No. , Cincinnati.’ 

He did send the necessary cash and soon received 
the answer: 

“If you are as big a fool as we think = must be 
for giving us your money, you can make home happy 
by leaving it and going West by yourself.” 





a See 
A 1k has no legs and cannot stand, but it has 
wings and can fly far and wide. 


WasuHINGTON Irvine's great delight was to read 
inthe open air. ‘Come and see me,” was his invi- 
tation to a friend, “and I'll give you a book and a 
tree.’ 


AN EDITOR once wrote: ‘We received a basket of 
strawberries from Mr. Smith, for which he will re- 
ceive our compliments, some of which are four inches 
in circumference.”’ 


A noy in one of the departments of the Hartford 
Arsenal School gave a somnambuilistic exhibition the 
other day. Having fallen asleep upon his desk he 
suddenly jumped to his feet in the aisle, and shout- 
ing, wack to the amazement of all the scholars, 

‘Look out there, I'm going to the fire,”’ started ona 
run and fetched up against a blackboard which 
knocked him over upon the floor, where he quietly 
settled down to finish his nap. 





For Jaundice, Headache, Constipation, Impure Blood, 
Pain in the Shoulders, Tightness of the Chest, Dizziness, 
Sour Eructations of the Stomach, Bad taste in mouth, 
Bilious attacks, Pain in region of Kidneys, Internal Fever, 
Bloated feeling about Stomach, Rush of Blood to Head, 
and Gloomy Forebodings, take Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pur- 
gative Pellets, or Sugar-Coated, Concentrated Root and 





ishing how soon one who indulges in it at all be- 
It is an 
Persons who | 
once get in the habit of scolding, always find some- 


comes addicted to it, and confirmed in it. 
unreasoning and unreasonable habit. 
thing 


to scold about. If there was nothing else, 


they would fall a-scolding at the mere absence of | 
It is an extremely disagreea- 
The constant rumbling of distant thun- 


any thing to scold at. 
ble habit. 
der, caterwaulings, or a hand-organ under one’s 
window, would be less unpleasant. 


= ”~ _— 


A LITTLE GIRL’S PROTECTOR, 


A family residing near the railroad allowed the 
girl, aged tive years, to play about the yard of their 
ays with a Newfoundland 

One day the child ran away, and in her wan- 


residence on pleasant 
dog. 
dering about was accompanied by the dog, who ap 


Herbal Juice, Anti-Bilious Granules—the “Little Giant” 
| Cathartic, or multum in parvo Physic. 25 cents, by all 
Druggists. Com. 


White's Sreciatty For Drsrersia.—This is the only 
| prompt, efficient and safe master of such symptoms as 
| loss of appetite, heartburn, palpitation of the heart, dizzi- 
ness, sleeplessness, melancholy, constipation, wind, men- 
tal and physical debility, as well as many others, which, 
if neglected, will soon place ‘the house we live in” be- 
yond the reach of any remedy. Price one dollar per bot- 
tle. For sale by all druggists in New England. New 
York, John F. Henry; Philadelphia, Penn , French, Rich- 
ards & Co.; Chicago, Ill., Van Schaack, Stevenson & 
Reid; Cleveland, 0., Hartness, Hulick & Co.; Pacific 
Coast —Bell & Brown, Nevada City, Cal. Il. G. White, 


took him in the road before he could have time to, 


Another Triumph for the Wilson Sewing 
Machine Co. 

At the SEveNTH GRAND StaTeE Farr of the Mechanics’ 
and Agricultural Fair Association of Louisiana, held April 
23, 1873, at @ew Orleans, the world-renowned cclebrated 
Wilson a Sewing Machines were awarded a GuLD 
MEDAL for the best sewing machines, and five separate 
premiums for the best work done on sewing machines, 
thus making Forty-one Premiums, Nine Medals and Three 
Diplomas that have been awarded to the Wilson Machines 
withina year. It is a notorious fact that, without a single 
exception, the Wilson Sewing Machine Co. has sent its 
machines to every State Fair and Exposition in this coun- 
try and Europe, where awards were offered to the best 
sewing machines, in order to show the great people of the 
world that the “Wilson” is not only better than all others, 
but that it has the ability, capital and pluck todefeat and 
humiliate the combined force of nineteen competitors, all 
of whom have fought the Wilson Machine, inch by inch, 
to prevent it from getting a foothold in the American mar- 
ket, and to compel the Wilson Sewing Machine Co , by 
their formidable competition, to raise the price of the Wil- 
son Machines to that at which theirs are sold for, or else 
go out of the market entirely. But the people of America 
are with the Wilson Machine, and are too intelligent to be | 
imposed upon by misrepresentation regarding the merits 
of a machine which, without exception, has excelled all 
competitors in every contest, and been so decided by an 
intelligent board of arbitrators. There are, we hope, but 
very few people so ignorant as to be imposed upon by 
misrepresentation, and then pay the impostor at least fif- 
teen dollars for his success. The Wilson Sewing Machine 
Co. have warehouses in every city in the civilized globe. 
Go and see their wonderful machines. Salesroom in New 
York at 707 Broadway. Com. 


Goop REsvtts are always noticed in the use of White 
Pine Compound. Try 1T forall diseases of the Throat, 
Lungs and Kidneys, and see if it is not so. Com. 





OrINHE ACORN.’’—A neat, bright and spicy ama- 
teur paper. ae 25 cents a year. 
22eow2t HE ACORN, Woodstock, Vt. 


IR TARGET PISTOL—Accurate and powerful. 
will kill small game, no powder used. Price $4. Send 
stamp for circular. Box 1268, Boston P. O 22~I1tp 
OOK HERE, BOYS. Earn Two Dollars a day 
_4 after school soy wanted in every town as agent for 
Siberian Mystery. Send 20 cents for sample and terms. 
W. WILLIAMS & CO., Northbridge, M 22 2—Itp 
TAKE AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to purify 
the blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils 
and sores which are merely emblems of the rottenniess 
within. t 
























ae AGENTS wanted—Laaies or Gents—the best of- 
yet. a> for Circular, CLARK INDELIBLE 
P ENC iL € 0., Box 141 Northampton, Mass. 21—3t 
7REE! Printing Presses and Type given away for 
one afternoon's work. Send stamp Bhs for full par- 
ticulars to E. K. PACKARD, South Boston, Mass. 21 


$425 A MONTH! 


on paid. 
$72 * EACH WEE ae Agents wanted everywhere. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. 
pt Ra J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 19 - 4t 


\ JHITE’S SPECIALTY FOR DYSPEPSIA 
cures the disease. H. G. WHILE, Proprietor, 107 
Washington St , Boston, Mass. Price $1 per bottle. 33—tf 


E R. MORSE’S Fire and Burglar Proof Safes for 
4e Banks, Sto and Dwellings, new and = at 74 
ot 


Sudbury Street, Boston 

N ONEY ae rapid’y with Stencil and Key Check 
1 Outfits Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE. 8. M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 12—ly 


Horse and carriage fur nished 
H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 














| R. DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, for chron- 
ic and inflammatory Rheumatism, are a 


Sold by all druggists. —eow 35t 





ROWN' S Shaker’s Extract of Valerian, asure cure 
for Neuralgia, Headache, loss of sleep, and like dis- 
eases. Sold by alldruggists. 24—eow35t 
ORBETT’S Shaker’s Sarsaparilla for purifying and 

/ cleansing the blood. A valuable medicine at all sea- 
sons of the year. Sold by all drugyists. 25—eow35t 


Wa uk [D—Agents for our new book, “How to En- 

oy Life,” by Dr. Cornell. Everybody wants to en- 
joy lite. so everybody will want a copy. B. B. Russet, 
Publisher, 55 Cornhill, Boston. 20—4t 


TNPRECEDENTED Sales! Large Commissions! 
)“Wanted— Agents, male and female, to sell Pictures 
everywhere. One alone has retailed over 13,500. Send 
stamp. WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. ll-tf 


” AN HOUR maée selling one of the most useful 
$5 and best selling mechan cal implements ever offered 
to the public. Requires no capital. sens Sore Gear 
=e eive by return mail sample and terms. H. 

ARTON, Uxbridge, Mass. “sp =p 


I AM NOW READY 


To sell the YounG AMERICA, pronounced by those who 
have used all kinds to be the best cheap job press ever 
made. A paper, printed on the press, with circular, S sa 
imen Book of Type, ete., sent free to all. A book, 
structions for Amateur Printers, sent by mail for 
25cents. Address JoskpH WATSON, 13 Travers’ St., . Ros- 
ton, or 53 Murray ‘St, New York. —2t 





a4 


Excelsior Printing Press ! 


REMOVAL. 


—_—__—=»--~@ 0. 


W. B. SEARS, Agt, 


OF THE 


No. British & Mercantile Ins, Co, 


OF LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


REMOVED TO 
30 Devonshire St, 
BOSTON. 





| WW EBSTER'S PATENT BUTTON -HOLE 


WORKER. Patented June 27, 1871, 


Awarded first premium at the American Institute ang 
Maryland Institute Fairs, 1871. 


Is one of the most 
important inven. 
tions of the age! 
The most perfect 
Button-Hole 

Yorker ever in- 
vented! So simple 
that a child can 
work a more per- 
fect button-hole 
with it than the 
most experienced 
hand can work 
without it. Every 
stitch is taken 
with the most per- 
feet mechanical 
accuracy. Is used 
independ- 
ent of the sewing 
machine, and will 
last a lifetime, 
Does away with 
the fin- 































~*~ g 
eyes, and with imperfe et and irregular 
holes. They give universal satisfaction Ladies who use 
them say that they are worth their weight in gold. 0 
eleven thousand sold during the first w reok of th 
duction. Local and travelling ag: nts wanted eve 
They sell at sight, and give over “100 percent. profit. Sam- 
ple Button-hole Worker and sample Button-hole Cutter 
packed in a neat case, with full directions for use, together 
with sample of our new and novel a of canv: 
sent to any address on receipt of 65 ce Orders 
ponerse ) promaas attention. _ Address w EBS" TER MA 
FACTURING CO., Manufacturers, Ansonia, Ct. Please 
state what paper you saw this. 17—8t 





The only reliable covering for the feet of 
children is 


Silver Tipped 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 





Largest Organ Establishment in the World. 
7 Extensive Factories. 
J. ESTEY & COMPANY, 
Brattleboro’, Vt., U.S. A. 
THE CELEBRATED 


Estey Cottage Organs. 


The latest and best improvements. Everything that is 
new and novel. The leading improvements in Organs 
were introduced first in this establishment. 


Established 1846. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

















$ 


Business Men can do their own 


printing and advertising. BOYS have 
delightful, MONEY MAKING amusement. 


Send stamp for circular and specimens, 
to the manufacturers, KELSEY & CO, 
Meriden, Conn. l4eow52t 





Health and Wealth in 


Cable Screw Wire 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Will not leak and last twice as long. 











- | Proprietor, Boston, Mass. Qeowtf 








Samucl Ward & Co., Proprictors, Bosten, 


Weow26t 
J. A. HUGHES & CO,, 
SHOW Dealers in and rt 
| Of every description, and of The Patent 
| Round Corner Show Case, (Pate? 
| 


ed March 14, 1871.) 
| CASES. | 151 WASHINGTON SrT., BosTOS- 
| Opposite Old South Church. 29-8 





: YA Great Offer! Old and Young, ) 
| take note! Must have an Agent 
| A 300 per cent. 


in every town. 








Mercantile Savirg Institution, 


NEW, BANK, BUILDING, No. 387 Wash 
IN ‘ington Street, Boston. This is the only Savings * and 
in the State that pays interest on deposit fer “The 
every full calendar month they remain in ban <pre 
stitution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for the ° it 
protection of depositors. 
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